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AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 








The Extraordinary Success 
Story of an Ordinary Man 


“Don’t you dream of retiring at age 65 or earlier? And to 
win that security from ordinary earnings— isn’t that an 
extraordinary success? It can be done through this 


EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan.” 


This is the opening paragraph in The Northwestera Mutual’s full 
page Saturday Evening Post advertisement of April 23rd — the 
third advertisement in the EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan cam- 
paign. The last paragraph of the ad reads: 


“It will be well worth your while to have a Northwestern 
Mutual underwriter show you just how this EXTRAORDI- 
NARY Life Plan works out in a typical case. Such a sample 
‘picture’ has been prepared, containing helpful, additional 
information. It is an interesting blueprint, and can be readily 
used in checking present financial plans.” 


And throughout the country, Northwestern Mutual agents are ex- 
periencing extraordinary success in closing program sales, in 
which this advertising and its related interview form has proved 
a helpful ally. 
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WHAT THE 
BIG PRODUCER 
CARRIES 


No smart producer will allow him- 
self to be dragged into competition. 
Yet he is ready for it at a minute's 
notice. He knows it cannot always be 
avoided. Sometimes the client, in 
possession of information not infre- 
quently distorted, must be answered 
on the spot. 

In his bag, or even in his pocket, 
the prudent underwriter has detailed 
statements of all companies. He is 
not embarrassed by questions. 

So that every producer and agency 
supervisor may have the standing and 
results of operation of all the old line 
companies, The Spectator publishes 
the Compendium of Official Life In- 
surance Reports. 

This embraces a series of compara- 
tive exhibits, providing a most com- 
plete set of statistics on life com- 
panies. 

The material can be used by you 
continually in your selling. It also 
offers you a means of verifying in- 
formation in the possession of any 
client. All companies are shown on 
a comparative basis. You can draw 
immediate and accurate comparisons 
to support your sales presentation. 

The single copy price is set at 
$5.00, low enough to meet anybody's 
pocketbook. Copies are available 
for immediate delivery. If you are 
looking for an opportunity to remodel 
your sales presentation this book will 
be of great help to you. 
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His hobby twenty years ago, as now, was 


A pleasant interlude, in London, England, 
canoeing in the more inaccessible regions. 


while tutoring his way through college. 
; 3 j ye oe oa 
. | | 


~ Paes: 


ROGER 8B. HULL 


Manager and General Counsel, 
National Association of 
Life Underwriters 


They say nothing ever got by the Greenfield High first baseman. Roger B. is second row center. 
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THE PENNY BANK IS GONE! 
BUT THE IDEA LINGERS ON 


Remember the penny bank you had as a 
youngster? Perhaps you had one called “Jonah 
and the Whale” or a “China Pig.” 

They are collectors’ items today but some 
years ago they were considered essentials in al- 
most every household. With them Junior was 
taught THRIFT and was encouraged to save his 
pennies for the future. 

The penny bank is gone but the idea lingers 
on. Today, LIFE INSURANCE - JUVENILE 
POLICIES provide a safer, surer way of being 
certain that boys and girls will have the things 
that parents dream of. 

FOREMOST in the field of JUVENILE IN- 
SURANCE stands the BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incerporated 1851 


PITTSFIELD 





President 





























FRED H. RHODES 


>» MASS. 








Get 5 way Protection 


Our 5-Way Plan offers pro- 
tection against the five great 
hazards of modern life—sick- 
ness, accident, accidental loss 
of limb or eyesight, old age, 
death. It pays if you live; it 
pays if you die; (4 out of § 
payments go to living policy 
holders) ....Send for 5-Way 
Folder. 


“Time to Think 
About Life Insurance” 





THE 


GUARDIAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK CITY 








A MUTUAL COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 














Term-ites 


One may think the wooden uprights in his cellar 
are wholly sound, yet find when piercing them 
with with an augur that the core has been utterly 
destroyed by termites. The termite looks like a 
flying ant, but isn’t. Ants, like life insurance 
actuaries, design and build; and of the houses of 
protection built by the actuary one may say “the 
houses he builds last till doomsday.” 

Term-ites destroy a life insurance structure 
even as termites destroy foundation posts. They 
do it with ridiculously fallacious calculations, to 
support their “buy Term insurance and invest the 
difference” theory of life insurance protection. 

“Have you the first life insurance policy you 
ever bought?” was asked of 2,000 persons, and 
1,700 answered, “Yes.” Only 15 of the 2,000 had 
their first investments! 

And there’s $110,000,000,000 of scientific life in- 
surance in force — more than 90% combining 
sure-saving with indestructible protection. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


Independence Square Philadelphia 
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Carry On 


HE energy and the ability needed to stay are as great as that 

needed to reach. This is as true of the man who has gained 

leadership as it is of the man content to labor at a humbler 
post. The world today and in every yesterday has harbored in- 
numerable men and women who failed to realize that the task 
of holding that which has been won is equally arduous with 
climbing to such heights as ambition and enthusiasm prompted. 
Men in the attainment of their objectives are willing to sacrifice 
and endure every privation. Too many are wont, when their goal 
has been won, to assume that their work has been completed. 
The vigor with which they pursue their course is abated and 
fauits and neglects are allowed to imperil their hard earned post. 
Fortune which smiled on industry and character may desert a 
cause whose guiding genius has become the servant of self- 
indulgence and false pride. 


“Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned,” is a proverb of 
ancient lineage. Fortune then, like a fickle jade, brooks no in- 
difference, no complacency, no neglect from those on whom her 
favor has been bestowed. Men attain power, affluence and a 
degree of security by chance, by benefaction, by inheritance, by 
diligence or by vision. Their future rests upon a willing appli- 
cation to each new day’s toil and is not guaranteed by actions or 
benefactions of other days. No man has a permanent sinecure. 
In the history of our generation, lords of mighty empires, once 
with men by millons to do their bidding, now in weakling roles 
owe a bare existence, even life itself, to the pleasure and forbear- 
ance of former vassals. Financial giants and business tycoons 
once arrogant and domineering now grovel in dejected poverty or 
in imprisoned solitude, with only humble hopes for the days 
ahead. They turned their backs on those ideals that prompted 
their advance and lost, as fortune, scornful of their weakness, 
forsook them. 


Along the way of life trial and error and strife and sorrow are 
constant travelers. They are met at every age on every day by 
everyone—the prosperous and renowned as often as the discon- 
solate and the meek. The struggle does not start today and end 
tomorrow; it starts today and ends when time meets eternity. 
No one knows exactly the turn to avoid or the pleasure to shun, 
for the finger that directs, moves in a light through whose 
shadow human eyes may never see. 


All must ever strive, with a constant purpose, if success and 
security are to be retained. Most true is this in the world of life 
insurance where the obstacles to overcome are many and the 
struggle to surmount the barriers is an unceasing one for all, 
from the leading executive even to the novice insurance salesman. 
It is not enough to drift along content with past triumphs and 
achievements. Continued enjoyment of hard won laurels is de- 
pendent on continued vigor in the performance of the tasks 


they entail. 
V5 fee 















ROSPECT: Thanks, Joe, this 
Pris seems to be just about 


what I should have to complete 


my life insurance estate. It is clear 


enough and no doubt it would solve 
some of my problems. If you will 
see me again in about six weeks’ 
time, I will be in a better position 
to determine just how much addi- 
tional insurance I can take on. 

Agent: I am glad you like the 
plan, but when you ask me to return 
in six weeks, you put me in a diffi- 
cult spot. 

Prospect: What do you mean? 

Agent: Just this—you know I 
will be glad to come back when- 
ever you suggest, but at the end 
of six weeks you will have to be 
in the same good health you enjoy 
today. 

Prospect: Don’t worry, I'll still 
be here six weeks from now. 

Agent: No one can prove today 
that you won’t, but I’m sure you 
will agree there can be a question 
as to my Company accepting you 
at that time. Every day men are 
rejected because they delayed ac- 
tion. During the next six weeks 
hundreds of men will be laid 
up from pneumonia, appendicitis, 
sleeping sickness and a thousand 
other things. If any of them should 
happen to you between now and the 
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STORY WITH 
A NEW YORK 


ACCENT 


By 
HARRY W. STORCK 


Agency Supervisor, The Acacia 
Vutual Life Insurance Com- 
i 





pany, Washington, 








time I return, I’m afraid you will 
“bawl the living daylights” out of 
me for helping you to put this off. 

Prospect: Well, that’s okay with 
me, because I’m a great believer in 
“Everything that happens in life, 
happens for the best.” 

Agent: That’s true as far as 
life is concerned, but how about 
DEATH. I am sure you don’t mean 
that if anything serious should 
happen to you, it would be the best 
thing that would happen to your 
wife and son—especially if it hap- 
pened before you completed your 
plan. 

= 8 = 
*The accent being on the word 


“How” in How a Consistent New 
York Agent Maintains Production 
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Prospect: But I will know better 
after April Ist, as to just how much 
more money I| can put into this plan. 

Agent: Before | go, there is just 
one more thing I would like to show 
you, and that is this list of death 
claims paid by the Mutual Life dur- 
ing the last few months. You will 
note that the total PREMIUMS 
paid by all these policyholders was 
less than half the amount the com- 
pany paid to the beneficiaries. In 
other words, these men bought dol- 
lar bills for the protection of their 
families at an average cost of less 
than 50 cents, each. 

Prospect: That’s very interesting 

-how can they afford to do that? 

Agent: That’s a long story, but 
we have been doing it for 95 years 
without loss to a single policy- 
holder. Here is an extraordinary 
list—it shows the claims we paid 
on men who were insured with us 
less than one year! Some of these 
men were insured less than one 
month. Each year we pay out ap 
proximately a million dollars in 
first-year claims. That is a lot of 
money, isn’t it? 

Prospect: Yes, it certainly is. 

Agent: In these days we become 
so accustomed to talking large 
figures that frequently we lose track 
of the importance of monthly im 
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come. Think of what it would mean 
to you if your income stopped for 
just one month—think of what it 
would mean to your wife if her in- 
come stopped indefinitely. 

Prospect: That’s true, but I can’t 
afford the premium now. 

Agent: We realize that it is dif- 
ficult for us to call on men at the 
exact time it will be convenient for 
them to pay additional premiums. 
For that reason we have a plan 
whereby it is possible for you to 
secure an option on this protection 
for the next two months for an 
outlay of only $17.00. You will have 
not only the benefit of immediate 
protection, but the peace of mind 
that goes with it, as well. 

Prospect: You mean | need only 
pay you $17.00 now to start the 
plan? 

Agent: That is correct, but, of 
course, that is subject to your in- 
surability. If our doctor says you 
are okay, you will have an option 
on the company. Would you rather 
be examined here at the office, or 
at your home? 

Prospect: The office will be all 
right. 

Agent: How will ten o’clock to- 
morrow morning suit you? 

Prospect: Eleven o'clock 
suit me better. 

Agent: Okay, at 


would 


eleven. I have 


Harry W. Storck 


a few questions I would like to ask 
you. 


Joe Beyer, the agent, who actu- 
ally conducted the above interview, 
is the type of salesman who has the 
capacity for sustained daily per- 
formance. He takes his job seri- 
ously and gives it everything he 
has. While not a large producer, 
he is, and has been, consistent, and 
rarely misses weekly production. 


After complimenting Joe upon his 
persistence in effecting the above 
sale, I asked him why he was never 
at a loss for the right answer. 

“Practice and Drill,” he replied. 

“What do you mean by ‘Practice 
and Drill’?” 

“When I first entered this busi- 
ness,” said Joe, “I soon learned that 
I was incapable of thinking up a 
different sales talk for each and 
every interview. It seemed obvious 
that if I was to succeed it would 
be necessary for me to become skill- 
ful in handling my prospects. It 
was also evident that I could only 
acquire skill through persistent 
practice and drill.” 

It so happens that I agree thor- 
oughly with Joe on this subject. 
Far too often, agents leave vital 
parts of their sales presentation al- 
most entirely to chance and mental 
adroitness. For some reason en- 
tirely unknown to me, most agents 
depend on the “Trial and Error” 
method for acquiring knowledge 
and skill in salesmanship. They lost 
many dollars in commissions by 
failing to prepare themselves prop- 
erly through a “Practice and Drill” 
system such as Joe employs. The 
time element in preparation and 
training being of vital importance, 
I therefore asked Joe, “Approxi- 
mately how many hours have you 


The Dotted Line on a good check is more important than those on the "Ap." 
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spent in practicing and drilling on 
your sales talk?” 

“Perhaps you will be surprised,” 
he replied, “when I tell you that I 
spent over sixty hours at hard drill 
before I could give my sales talk 
without wandering around—before 
I could completely eliminate non- 
essentials. I am sure I can attribute 
a large share of whatever success 
I have attained to the practicing 
and drilling I have done to become 
adept in conducting interviews.” 

“Do you mean that salesmen 
should rehearse their lines in the 
same way actors do?” I asked. 

“Exactly,” said Joe. “No pro- 
ducer of Broadway shows would ex- 
pect anyone to purchase tickets for 
a performance which lacked suffi- 
cient rehearsals and drills to make 
the play run smoothly and com- 
pletely hold your interest. J have 
proven to my own satisfaction that 
the same is true when applied to 
selling life insurance. The prospec- 
tive buyer will only give us his 
time and attention when we conduct 
ourselves in a manner which indi- 
cates that we know what we want 
to say and how to say it.” 


* * 


No doubt many agents, especially 
beginners, fail to attain their maxi- 
mum earning capacity through lack 
of proper drilling until they become 
skillful in conducting interviews. 
If you were asked to address an 
audience, such as your lodge or 
club, on the subject of Educational 
Insurance, you would not wait until 
the last minute to jot down notes 
for your talk. Undoubtedly you 
would assemble your material in 
advance and rehearse it until you 
felt confident it would receive fa- 
vorable attention. 


* * 


“During the many years you have 
been in this business, what would 
you say is the most difficult part 
of an interview?” I asked. 

Without hesitancy, Joe replied, “I 
have found the approach to be the 
most difficult.” 

I asked him why that was so. 

“Isn’t it true that we all are more 
or less sensitive and dislike having 
our pride ruffled?” he answered. “I 
know in my own case, that at one 
time I would frequently hesitate to 
make new contacts because I was 
afraid I would not receive a favor- 
able reception. If the approach was 
not difficult I doubt whether any 
agents would ever sit around the 
office wondering whom to call 
upon.” 

It has been truly said that “The 
first ten words are more important 
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than the next ten thousand.” You 
have only ten short seconds to cap- 
ture the wandering attention of 
your prospect. If, in that time, you 
don’t say something of real impor- 
tance, he will leave you, either phys- 
ically or mentally. The object of 
any approach is to obtain a favor- 
able interview as quickly as pos- 
sible. By all means it should arouse 
curiosity and a desire to know more 
about what you have to sell. It is 
usually wise not to progress with 
your sales talk until the approach 
has obtained a setting which will 
enable you to tell your story ef- 
fectively. 


The Matter of “Approach” 


“In making your approach, Joe, 
have you found any one thing that 
you do or say to be of particular 
advantage?” 

“Yes, very early in the approach, 
it is absolutely indispensable to 
produce a chart or folder upon 
which to focus your prospect’s at- 
tention. Years ago when I came 
into the business, organized sales 
talks were an unknown quantity. 
My general agent was ahead of the 
times, however, and had written a 
sales talk which I immediately 
memorized and proceeded to use. 
After using this sales talk for sev- 
eral days, I came to the conclusion 
there was something lacking, as I 
failed to hold the prospect’s inter- 
est. My general agent and I re- 
peated the talk to each other many 
times endeavoring to find the solu- 
tion. Presently he evolved the idea 
of introducing the ‘March Through 
Life’ chart very early in the sales 
talk. From then on that chart 
proved invaluable in the majority of 
my interviews.” 


Varying Presentation 


“Do you find it possible to go 
through exactly the same procedure 
each time you make an approach?” 
I asked. 

“Not exactly, because I do not 
meet every prospect under the same 
conditions, moods or environment. 
The time and place may be favor- 
able or unfavorable, and at such 
times I must use whatever common 
sense I have.” 

“That’s good advice, Joe. Will 
you tell me some of the approaches 
which you have found effective?” 

“I will, but before doing so, I 
would like to say that it is better to 
know one approach well and be able 
to use it in several different ways, 
than to acquire a variety and use 
them more or less inefficiently. Ex- 
perience has also taught me it is 
good practice to speak slowly and 


distinctly, and enunciate clearly. It 
is fatal to rush or mumble your 
words. These are the approaches | 
use most frequently: 

1. “ ‘Mr. Prospect, I am not here 
to ask you to buy more life insur- 
ance, but merely to show you what 
our office is equipped to do in the 
way of making your insurance dol- 
lars go further. I have three charts 
which illustrate the type of work 
we are doing, and I will appreciate 
it if you will look them over and 
tell me what you think of them.’ ” 

2. “‘ ‘The other day, while talking 
with your friend, Jim Brown, | 
asked him for the names of some 
men who are definitely on the way 
up. Your name was among those 
he gave me. I gave him some in- 
formation on how to keep insurance 
money out of the Probate Court, 
and he asked me to pass the same 
information on to you.’ ” 

3. “‘Mr. Brown, I am not here 
to talk to you about buying more 
life insurance, as I know you own 
a good amount. In fact, I have 
nothing to suggest about your own 
life insurance, but I want to ask 
you about life insurance for some- 
one else. Could you raise $2,000 in 
cash within a week or ten days? If 
not, then I want to talk to you 
about insurance on Mrs. Brown.’” 

4. “‘I have come to talk to 

you about your son’s future.’” 
5. “‘Mr. Prospect, you recently 
received by mail a personal mes- 
sage like this (show sample of 
message) suggesting an idea which 
I thought would appeal to you.’” 

“But, no amount of cleverness or 
skill in the approach can overocme 
a lack of prospects,” Joe insisted. 

“That’s right,” I said. “Regard- 
less of how much knowledge you 
may possess or how convincingly 
you can tell your story, it avails 
absolutely nothing unless you have 
a prospect who you can interview. 
Do you mind telling from what 
source you secured the name of the 
prospect you just sold?” 

“Not at all. In the town where 
I live the American Legion Post 
stages a big “Bingo” party every 
week. I don’t particularly care for 
the game, but lots of other people 
do and I realize a large part of my 
job is to meet new people. I make 
it a point to attend every week, cul 
tivate my old friends and become 
acquainted with any strangers who 
attend. That’s how I met the pros 
pect I was telling you about. Sev- 
eral weeks later, after I had ob 
tained some information about his 
family, etc., I asked him to have 
lunch with me. He accepted, and 
you know the rest.” 
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“Nice work! Do you use any 
other methods for adding good 
names to your list?” 

“Aside from using my observa- 
tion at social affairs I make good 
use of my eyes and ears in every 
office I visit. My general agent also 
helped me to develop the technique 
of getting my friends to pass me 
on to their friends. While I had 
almost 100 names to begin with, 
about 87% of those I have sold were 
not on my starting list. The names 
of ‘orphan policyholders’ supplied 
me by my general agent have also 
been productive of good business.” 

“Do you ever do any cold can- 
vass, Joe?” 

“Occasionally. I did more of it 
in the beginning. Experience taught 
me that it was better to make cold 
canvass calls in small offices where 
it was unnecessary to overcome the 
barriers set up by secretaries and 
telephone operators. It is easier to 
contact the head of the firm or 
other officials in such offices than in 
larger organizations. I also seemed 
to fare better between 12 and 2 
o'clock. Usually there are fewer 
callers in the office between those 
hours, which apparently accounted 
for the higher percentage of favor- 
able interviews.” 


"| Don't Ask For Names” 


“Do you experience any difficulty 
in getting men to give you names 
when you are using the endless 
chain method?” 

“No, because I do not ask for 
names of prospects. When I am 
talking with the head of a business, 
or a department manager, invari- 
ably I ask if he knows any men 
who are definitely ‘on the way up.’ 
It is surprising how easily this 
question will start men talking 
about someone they know and like. 
Frequently I ask ‘Who is your right- 
hand man? Who do you depend 
upon when you are not here to run 
things?’ I strive to obtain as much 
information as possible and then 
say: ‘Well, he sounds like the type 
of man I ought to know. It is quite 
possible that he does not need any 
life insurance at present, but I 
would like to meet him and tell 
him that I know you. If you de- 
sire,” I add, ‘I will refrain from 
telling him that you sent me.’ I use 
this same method in making inquiry 
concerning the firm’s ‘star’ sales- 
man, credit manager and any other 
employees; also any new arrivals 
from other branches.” 

“Doesn’t it seem to you, Joe, that 
almost as much sales strategy is 
needed to sell a man the idea of 


giving you names as it is to sell 
him additional insurance?” 

“Yes, but if the proper strategy 
is developed and employed, the prob- 
lem can be solved.” 

“Almost every successful agent 
who has been in the business more 
than two years would agree with 
what you said. The methods you 
have related to me all seem logical 
and reasonable; no doubt, any sales- 
man who put them to use intelli- 
gently would succeed in maintain- 
ing weekly production.” 

“To a certain extent that is true; 
but, there is one other very vital 
characteristic which every agent 
should possess to climb up among 
the leaders in paid production. That 
is the ability to stimulate men into 
action by skillful use of motivating 
stories. Not much life insurance is 
sold by the cold logic of typed fig- 
ures in an illustration or proposal 
form.” 

“Do you use motivation in mak- 
ing all your sales?” I asked. 

“Yes, because I found that when 
I did not, the sale either dragged 
along or petered out completely. It 
is easier to obtain action when I 
direct my appeal to my prospect’s 
heart instead of to his reason.” 

“How do you use motivation in 
your interviews?” 

“TI always dramatize the situation 
under discussion with the aid of 
charts, pictures, and letters. The 
picture of the middle-aged couple 
enjoying retirement aboard a lux- 
urious liner while sailing into a 
Mediterranean sunset will get more 
action than the statement ‘This 
policy will pay you $150 a month 
beginning at age 65.’ I also use 
two charts which have obtained ef- 
fective results for me. They show 
how planned life insurance actually 
is functioning for the families of 
two deceased policyholders.” 

“No doubt you dramatize those 
two charts?” 

“Yes, I paint word pictures of 
how this new source of income al- 
lows these families to continue liv- 
ing in the same home, and the 
children to complete their educa- 
tion; all bills being paid just as 
they were when the father was 
alive.” 








The author of the foregoing has had a 
nicely balanced experience in all manner 
of life insurance field work and in super- 
vision. The situations he has used in this 
article are those he has encountered in 
real life selling and the sales methods de- 
scribed are those which have been proved 
consistently successful. 











plined Work Habits.” 




































































































“Is it difficult to learn the tech- 
nique of using motivation?” 

“Perhaps my general agent de- 
voted more time with me on this 
subject than any other. It is of as 
much importance for a salesman to 
use words and expressions which 
suggest action as it is for the mas- 
ter craftsman to use tools and in- 
struments correctly.” 

“Joe, it is evident that you know 
where you are going and how you 
are going to get there. How is it 
that you never seem to be really 
disturbed about business condi- 
tions?” 

“When things are not clicking as 
they should, I constantly remind 
myself that no substitute has been 
found for life insurance. It is still 
the only way men can guarantee 
delivery of money, by contract, to 
their families if they die too soon, 
and income for themselves if they 
live too long. I never let myself 
forget that I selected this business 
as the means of earning money 
which provides life, comforts and 
some luxuries for my wife and chil- 
dren. If you can’t enthuse about 
your job, and about life insurance 
you can’t enthuse your prospects.” 


Mental Attitude 


“That’s right, the mental attitude 
of the salesman is even more im- 
portant than the mental attitude of 
the buyer. Can you tell me how you 
arrived at your method of main- 
taining a reasonable outlook to- 
ward your job?” 

“You bet I can. While serving 
with the U. S. Army in France we 
used a formula which was so suc- 
cessful that I have continued using 
it ever since. Before taking over a 
sector or beginning an offensive, an 
officer would give serious thought to 
the following formula: WHAT IS 
MY OBJECTIVE? WHAT IS MY 
EQUIPMENT? WHAT IS MY 
PLAN ?” 

“How do you apply that to selling 
life insurance?” 

“Every man who desires success 
must have an objective which he is 
willing to work for—such as a new 
home, new car, better vacation, 
money, etc. He must also know 
what his equipment is—character, 
personality, company, knowledge, 
salesmanship, etc. He must have a 
plan — better prospects, circulariz- 
ing, organized sales talk, work 
habits, old policyholders, cold can- 
vass, etc. 

“Here is the way I figured out 
my own formula: OBJECTIVE: 
Money; EQUIPMENT: Correct 
Mental Attitude; PLAN: Disci- 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


Agent as Advertiser 


Any life insurance agent who can 
define life insurance in the same words 


and with the same feeling as Wm. 


Ray Chapman, sales promotion di- 
vision of the Northwestern Mutual, 
ean sell life insurance. He calls it 
“Faith well founded, hope realized, 
love made immortal.” And he en- 
thuses about its benefits because he 
saw them in action close to home, on 
his own father’s estate. 

Mr. Chapman addressed the life 
group of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference last week in New York 
and told something of the sales aids 
his office supplies to the field force 
and his explanation of the chore of 
the home office force amounted to a 
description of efficient selling. To 
begin with, he said the modern agent 
must be a good advertising man and 
that any business man should be will- 
ing to spend a dime to make a dollar. 
He cited a specific example of what 
one agent has done through a judici- 
ous use of direct mail and other ad- 
vertising, a case which involved the 
spending of approximately $1,400 a 
year and which boosted production 
from a half a million to about one 
million a year. 

Illustrating his talks with charts, 
Mr. Chapman showed a view of a 
great city, pointing to it as the poten- 
tial market, but pointing also to a 
little card file which represents every 
salesman’s actual market. You must 
know your market and your market 
must know you, he said. The prospect 
file should be divided into three di- 
visions: Those ready to be sold, those 
ready to be contacted and those yet 
to be contacted. Accurate records, he 
maintains, are essential to efficient 
performance and the agent who dis- 
dains such effort on the grounds that 
he does not want to become a _ book- 
keeper is merely doing himself out of 
possible success. 


Self-Investment 
Every day of his life, the average 
agent seeks to persuade his prospects 
to invest a small amount of money 
regularly in order to receive a larger 
future return, but too few are willing 
to invest a little extra effort in their 
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prospecting procedure to insure the 
same future returns for themselves. 

One of the advantages of sending 
out special letters to prospects, he 
said, lies in the fact that once a letter 
is in the mail, the agent is just that 
much closer to an interview. Such 
practice tends to force activity and 
insure prompt performance, just as 
life insurance itself tends to force its 


policyholders to save money they 
might otherwise dissipate. 
National Essay Contest 

Lillian Smith, 15-year-old student 


at Beaumont, Texas, high school, was 
awarded first prize of $250 in the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Essay Contest 
sponsored in the high schools of the 
country, by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters as a feature of 
the 1938 Annual Message of Life In- 
surance to the Public. 

Miss Smith, whose paper survived 
local and statewide competitions to 
become the Texas entry in the na- 
tional judging, was also a major prize- 
winner last year, winning fourth place 
in her first attempt. 

From the tremendous mass of pa- 


pers submitted by students in almo 
every community in the United States, 
the nearly 300 local associations sp n- 
soring local contests chose one essay, 
through distinguished local boards of 
judges, to represent them in the 48 
statewide contests. An “unclassified” 
contest was also held in each state to 
rate the papers submitted from cities 
where there was no local association. 
State judges then selected the single 
outstanding essay to be entered in the 
1ational competition. 


Risk Men Convene 

The strongly marked 
spirit among Home Office Life Under- 
writers in evidence at the associations 
meetings was further strengthened at 
the spring meeting held at the Hotel 
Atlantic City on May 


cooperative 


Traymore in 
16-18. 

This meeting attended by over one 
underwriting officers, rep- 
than fifty life in 
devoted t 


hundred 
resenting 
surance companies, was 
prepared papers and informal discus- 
sions of underwriting problems of 
vital interest to all companies. 

R. F. Edwards, underwriting statis- 
tician of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, opened the morning session 
on the first day. After his opening 
remarks, he introduced R. J. Vane, 
occupation rating supervisor of the 
Metropolitan Life, who gave an in- 
teresting paper on “Results of the 
1937 Occupational Study,” compiled 
by a joint committee from the Actu- 
arial Society and the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors. 

The afternoon session was in charge 


more 











WE FIGHT FOR HUMAN LIVES! 


(First prize, national essay contest, won by Lillian Smith, Beaumont, Texas ) 


Last year the mighty Mississippi was in flood. 

The nation watched the headlines with anxious eyes as an army of rescue workers 
fought the hungry river—fought death and disease and starvation. 

Our newspapers told a daily story of heroic sacrifice as dauntless volunteers 
saved lives, cared for the sick, and gave food to the hungry and homeless. We 


were proud of these unselfish workers. 


This morning another army took the field. 
The enemy not the river but death and poverty, and that 


was no national disaster. 
inevitable, incurable disease—old age. 


The nation called them “heroes of peace”. 


it fought for human lives, but there 


This army went out, a hundred thousand strong, into homes and offices and fac- 


tories. All day it offered help. 
lt said to a father, "Let us help. 


Though you die tomorrow we will give your 


children a happy childhood and a good education.” 


It said to a business man, “We will help you to save. 


still have an income for life." 


When you retire, you will 


To 6 great industry, it said, “Your workers are insured against old age poverty. 
They will not need charity when they are too old to work.” 
Comforting a widowed mother, the Life Insurance army said, "Your husband 


believed in us. 


This great army did many such things today. 
It fed a poor hungry child. 


house. It sent a boy to college. 


He protects you, even in death." 


It saved an old man from the poor- 
It saved a home. 


Everywhere its soldiers fought to protect the young and the aged, to make human 


lives richer or happier or more useful. 
to life, even in the face of death. 
"We fight for human lives!" 


Everywhere, Life Insurance gave the meaning 
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of C. H. Norris, Underwriter of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company. 
Papers were given on the following 
subjects: “Lead Poisoning as a Mor- 
tality Hazard” by Dr. A. J. Lanza, 
Metropolitan; “Grain Elevators” by 
F. A. Benneyworth, Canada Life; 
“Automobile Testers on Proving 
Grounds” by Morris Pitler, Mutual 
Life; “Miscellaneous Information” 
by R. F. Edwards, Prudential. 

The morning session of the second 
day was in charge of Harold F. 
Larkin, vice-president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual and president of the 
association. After a thought provok- 
ing presidential address, Mr. Larkin 
introduced John M. Holcombe, Jr., 
founder and manager of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau, whose 
subject was “Underwriting for Per- 
sistency.” 

Following this paper, James E. 
Hoskins, assistant actuary of the 
Travelers, gave a very interesting 
paper on “Aviation Underwriting.” 

The afternoon session was in charge 
of Mr. William H. Dallas, vice-presi- 
dent of the Aetna Life. The complete 
session was devoted to the discussion 
of clinic cases, compiled by J. G. Late, 
underwriter of the Aetna. The final 
session, held on the morning of the 
third day, was in charge of J. M. 
Laird, vice-president of the Connecti- 
cut General. 


U. S. Life Launches 
Offices in Colombia 

Vice-President George M. Selser of 
The United States Life Insurance 
Company, New York, and Dr. J. 
Albert Avrack, medical director, re- 
cently returned to the U. S. after an 
eight weeks’ trip in the interests of 
their company, mainly in Colombia, 
South America. A few days after 
announcement of official approval by 
the Republic’s Insurance Department 
on March 9 of The United States 
Life’s application for entry, Mr. 
Selser and Dr. Avrack left for Bogo- 
ta, Colombia, taking planes from 
Miami, Florida, on different days. 
Shortly after their arrival the com- 
pany’s Bogota offices at Edificio Cubi- 
llos No. 601 were formally opened 
in charge of A. B. Penry. 

Following several weeks of inten- 
sive work essential to the smooth 
functioning of the new headquarters. 
which included the appointment of 
competent medical examiners, Messrs. 
Selser, Avrack end Penry made a tour 
of the principal cities of Colombia to 
appoint sub-agents and medical ex- 
aminers and to effect other contacts 
important in the development of the 
company’s business. 

















OUT IN FRONT WITH NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


HE thousands of life insurance salesmen of the nation who have enjoyed the 

addresses of Roger B. Hull, managing director and general counsel of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters for the past ten years, will understand perhaps a 
little better his ease of manner and his effectiveness on the platform when they read 
that he gave up his natural preference for basketball and rowing in college in favor 
of an intensive training in public speaking. While in Yale (A.B. 1907) he won four 
times in succession the Thatcher prize for public speaking and won also the much 
coveted DeForest medal in his senior year. Mr. Hull also was graduated from 
Harvard, LL.B., 1911. Born in Greenfield, Mass., Feb. 18, 1885, Mr. Hull attended 
public schools there and proceeded through college largely through his own efforts, 
tutoring during his spare time and vacation periods. After graduation he served 
as assistant attorney general of Porto Rico and as special assistant to the attorney 
general of the United States. He also was general attorney of the New York Rail- 
ways Corporation prior to his connection in 1929 with the N.A.L.U. He is a member 
of the Pelham Country Club, Yale Club of New York, New Rochelle Yacht Club 


and the American Bar Association. 








NEW LIFE INSURANCE 26.0 PER CENT IN APRIL; 
21.2 PER CENT DECREASE FOR FIRST FOUR MONTHS 


New life insurance for April was insurance was $193,131,000 against 
26 per cent below the amount for $246,589,000—a decrease of 21.7 per 
April of last year, while the total for cent. Group insurance was $37,815,- 
the first four months of this year was 000 against $57,022,000—a decrease 
21.2 per cent less than for the first of 33.7 per cent. 
four months of 1937, according to For the first four months of the 
data compiled by The Association of year, the total new business of the 40 
Life Insurance Presidents. The report companies was $2,468,189,000 against 
aggregates the new paid-for business $3,133,676,000 — a decrease of 21.2 

exclusive of revivals, increases and per cent. New Ordinary insurance 
dividend additions—of 40 companies amounted to $1,579,C29,000 against 
having 82 per cent of the total life in- $2,004,089,000—a decrease of 21.2 per 
surance outstanding in all United cent. Industrial insurance was $745,- 
States legal reserve companies. 223,000 against $912,312,000—a de- 

For April, the total new business crease of 18.3 per cent. Group insur- 
of these companies was $617,475,000 ance was $143,937,000 against $217,- 
against $834,366,000 during April, 275,000—a decrease of 33.8 per cent. 
1937—a decrease of 26 per cent. New The new paid-for business written 
Ordinary insurance amounted to during each of the first four months 
$386,529,000 against $530,755,000—a of 1936, 1937, and 1938, and percent- 
decrease of 27.2 per cent. Industrial age increases or decreases, are shown 


in the following table: 
NEW PAID-FOR LIFE INSURANCE—EXCLUSIVE OF REVIVALS, INCREASES AND 
DIVIDEND ADDITIONS—40 UNITED STATES COMPANIES 


(These companies have 82 per cent of the total business outstanding in all 
United States legal reserve companies) 











1937 1938 
over over 
Mo.ith 1936 1937 1938 1936 1937 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
January : $447,126,000 $432,934,000 $377,789,000 —3.2% —12.7% 
February ‘ $19,392,000 459,001,000 373,644,000 9.4 —18.6 
Fe 469,087,000 581,399,000 441,067,000 23.9 —24.1 
April i in , 159,797,000 530,755,000 386,529,000 15.4 —27.2 
$1,795,402,000  $2,004,089,000 $1,579,029,000 11.6 —21.2 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
January $193,344,000 $195,405,000 $179,975,000 1.1 —7.9 
February 212,055,000 212,231,000 174,092,000 1 —18.0 
March 246,011,000 258,087,000 198,025,000 4.9 —23.3 
April " 244,356,000 246,589,000 193,131,000 9 —21.7 
$895,766,000 $912.312.000 $7 45,223,000 re ‘ —18.3_ 


GROUP INSURANCE 











January ,981,000 $42,051,000 $31,401,000 2.6 -25.3 
February ,498,000 40,246,000 41,671,000 32.0 3.5 
March 213,000 77,956,000 33,050,000 38.7 —57.6 
April 37,213,000 57,022, 37,815,000 53.2 —33.7 

$164,905,000 $217 $143,937,000 31.8 —33.8 

TOTAL INSURANCE 
January $681,451,000 $670,390,000 $589,165,000 —1.6 —12.1 
February 661,945,000 711,478,000 589,407,000 7.5 —17.2 
March ‘ 771,311,000 917,442,000 672,142,000 18.9 —26.7 
April ' 741,366,000 834,366,000 617,475,000 12.5 —26.0 
$2,856,073,006 $3,133,676,000 $2,468,189,000 : 9.7 ; F 21.2 : 
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Life Counsel Meeting 
At Hot Springs 


The spring meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel will be 
held at The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., on Friday and Saturday, May 
27 and 28. The first session will 
convene promptly at 10:00 A.M. on 
Friday morning, when papers will be 
read by the following members: 

Thomas A. Bradshaw, assistant 
counsel, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, “Some Problems in 
Connection with Policy Loans.” 

Frand E. Dully, attorney, The 
Travelers Insurance Company, “The 
Life Insurance Law of Connecticut.” 

Theodore H. Tangeman, counsel, 
The Columbus Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, “Fundamental Principles 
Relating to Application of Dividends.” 

John M. Avery, attorney, and Henry 
H. Jackson, actuary, National Life 
Insurance Company, “Principles and 
Practices—Actuarial and Legal.” 

Besides these papers the program 
will include an informal discussion of 
“Collateral Assignment Forms,” led 
by George Hoague, associate counsel, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Also participating in this 
discussion will be H. K. White, as- 
sistant cashier, First National Bank 
of Boston, who is chairman of the 
subcommittee of The American Bank- 
ers Association on Standard Forms, 
Reports and Records which has been 
drafting a collateral assignment blank 
for submission to some of the com- 
panies. 








NEW OFFICERS 


The following slate of officers was 
elected at the meeting of the Actu- 
arial Society of America held last 
Thursday at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York: 


PRESIDENT 
Ray D. Murphy, vice president, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society of the 
U. S., New York, N. Y. 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Edward W. Marshall, vice president and 
actuary, Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VICE PRESIDENT 


James F. Little, vice president and actu- 
ary, The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, N. J. 


SECRETARY 
J. B. Maclean, associate actuary, the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

TREASURER 


Oliver W. Perrin, associate actuary, the 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There’s no bite 
taken out of your 
apple at Central 
States Life... 


ALL YOU EARN 
IS YOURS! 


No superficial 
middleman shares 
in the profit of 
your labor 


WHY NOT WRITE 


J. DeWitt Mills, Vice-Pres., 
for complete information. 
Good territory available in 
Mo., Ark., Okla., Texas, 
Nebr., Colo., Utah, Wyo., 
Calif. and Florida. 


Centra States 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST.LOUIS.MO, ALFRED FAIRBANK. PRES. 








Kastner Explains 
State Rulings 

Laws of five states specifically ex- 
empt commissioned insurance agents 
from operation of the unemployment 
compensation acts, favorable rulings 
in the case of one or more companies 
have been received in 25 states and a 
uniform favorable attitude of other 
states where the question is not set- 
tled is expected within a few months, 
Ralph H. Kastner, associate counsel 
of the American Life Convention, told 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference in its meeting in Chicago 
this week. Mr. Kastner sketched the 
social security legislation of the 
United States and the various states 
as affecting insurance agents. Every 
state and the District of Columbia 
now have unemployment compensa- 
tion acts. 

Mr. Kastner gave a brief history of 
social security legislation in the 
United States, starting with the Wis- 
consin act of 1931, which was the first 
of the kind in the country, antedat- 
ing even the Federal Social Security 
Act. He also told the important part 
which the American Life Convention 
has taken in securing general recog- 
nition of the insurance agent on com- 
mission as an independent contractor 
and thus exempt from operation of 
the acts and from the accompanying 
tax levies. 











Starner Joins Acacia as 
Agency Supervisor 

Albert J. 
Agency Supervisor in the Agency De- 
partment of the Acacia Mutual Life, 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Starner has 
engaged in life insurance activities in 
Brooklyn, Boston and Baltimore, and 
his record includes a long experience 
in virtually every type of field activ- 
ity. 

In recent years he has been man- 
ager of the Baltimore branch of the 
Connecticut General Life. 


Starner has become an 





PREMIER ACTUARY 


| ¢: thumbnail biographical sketch of 
Ray D. Murphy, vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
newly elected president of the Actuarial 
Society of America, would suffer because 
of the wealth of material and color that 
must necessarily be omitted. A capsule 
survey of the highlights of Mr. Murphy's 
career would, however, bring out the fol- 
lowing vital facts: 

Born—Springfield, Mass., February 28, 
1887. 

Harvard, ‘08 (A.B.). 

Entered the actuarial end of the life 
insurance business shortly after gradua- 
tion, first with the Massachusetts Mutual, 
then with the Hartford Life. 

Began a long service with the Equitable 
Society in 1913 as assistant actuary, being 
promoted to associate actuary in 1919, 
second vice-president in 1923, vice-presi- 
dent in 1930, and vice-president and ac- 
tuary in 1936. 

Possessing a facile pen, Mr. Murphy 
has written a number of papers on under- 
writing and actuarial subjects, being co- 
author of an actuarial study entitled: 
“Construction of Mortality Tables from 
the Records of Insured Lives." 

Hobbies—music, philanthropic activ- 
ities in Montclair, N. J., where he resides, 
and, above all, anything actuarial or 
mathematical. 
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Executive Promotions 


By National L. & A. 


Last Thursday at a special meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
National Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, with Chairman C. A. Craig 
presiding, five executive promotions 
were made. 

President W. R. Wills was elected 
vice-chairman of the board. Executive 
Vice-President C. R. Clements was ad- 
vanced to president. Vice-Presidents 
E. W. Craig and E. B. Stevenson were 
promoted to executive vice-presidents. 
Vice-President J. E. Wills was made 
manager of the ordinary department. 

President Wills, one of the five 
founders of the company, was its vice- 
president from organization in 1902 
until 1931, when he was elected presi- 
dent. 





C. R. Clements 


Executive Vice-President Clements, 
a member of the original group of ex- 
ecutives, served as secretary and trea- 
surer until his election to vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller in 1922 and ex- 
ecutive vice-president in 1931. 


Ad Conference Group 


Meets in New York 


“The Best Type of Insurance Ad- 
vertising” was the theme subject of 
the spring meeting of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference, held last 
week at the Hotel Roosevelt. More 
than one hundred members of the 
Conference, representing the leading 
life, fire and casualty companies of 
the United States, attended. 

A general session for all delegates 
was on the morning program, during 
which addresses were made by Harry 
Schauffler, of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and Henry C. 
Flower, Jr., vice-president of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company of New 
York. 
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"Oh, just leaving, Mr. Drizzle? Then I'll call later.” 


Both these speakers dealt with the 
subject of public relations and each 
urged members of the Conference to 
give more attention to the building of 
good will among prospective insur- 
ance buyers. 

“I think you will agree with me,” 
Schauffler “that there is no 
mystery in the term ‘public relations.’ 
Although a hundred definitions could 
be given to include its many aspects, 
they can all be summed up for the 
sake of simplicity in the one word 
The reputation of 


said, 


‘reputation.’ 
the insurance business is the respon- 
sibility of every individual person en- 
gaged in the insurance business.” 

The conferees were welcomed by 
Arthur A. Fisk, of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, 
president of the organization, and Ray 
C. Dreher, of the Boston Insurance 
Co., was chairman at the morning 
After luncheon there were 
group sessions—one for the life com- 
pany representatives, the other for 
the fire and casualty group. 

Charles E. Crane, of the National 
Life of Vermont, was chairman of the 
life group meeting and speakers were 


session. 


H. E. Richmond, Metropolitan Life; 
E. M. Hunt, Mutual Life of New 


York, Henry H. Putnam, of the John 
Hancock; William R. Chapman, 
Northwestern, and A. H. Thiemann, 
New York Life. Interesting revela- 
tions were made by Richmond in his 
talk on the subject “Building Insti- 
tutional Good Will.” 





Central States Life’s 


New Vice-President 


Fred D. Strudell of St. Louis was 
elected vice-president of Central 
States Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, at a recent meeting of the com- 
pany’s board of directors. Announce- 
ment of Mr. Strudell’s selection was 
made May 20 by President Alfred 
Fairbank. 














Fred E. Strudell 


In accepting the post of vice-presi- 
dent, Mr. Strudell left the service of 
Northwestern National Life. He was 
co-manager of the Albachten-Strudell 
Agency and has been among the com- 
pany’s largest personal producers. 
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Fidelity Club Grows 


Membership in the Fidelity Mutual 
Fifty Year Club was increased by 
25 per cent on May 5, when Albert 
E. Borst of the Head Office staff 
joined this exclusive enrollment. 

The club now includes five mem- 
bers: President Walter LeMar Tal- 
bot, whose service dates from January 
14, 1882; D. R. Midyette, Manager at 
Richmond, dating from May 6, 1884; 
T. W. Van Hoesen, Assistant Trea- 
surer, dating from December 21, 
1884; Karl Collings, Head Office 
Agency, who dates his service from 
January 13, 1887, and now Mr. Borst, 
who came with the Fidelity on May 
5, 1888. 

Starting as a stenographer, Mr. 


Borst was in a short while made 
manager of the Reinstatement De- 
partment. In 1905 he was transferred 
to the Agency Department, which 
Mr. Talbot, then _ vice-president, 
headed. Since 1922 he has been a 
“trouble shooter” in the Philadelphia 
area, among other assignments suc- 
cessfully reinstating a very large 
amount of lapsed business in that 
territory each year. 

President Talbot in inducting Mr. 
Borst into the Fifty Year Club traced 
the history of the junior organiza- 
tion—the Twenty-Five Year Club, 
which was founded in 1928 with a 
membership of 62 men and women 
and then the history of the Fifty 
Year Club, which was founded on 
January 13, 1937. 





busy converting them. 





Insurance 








MAN PROPOSES 


But there his control ends. 
his years is determined by a higher power. 


Yet some family providers still question the 
necessity for life insurance protection. 


These skeptics are vulnerable prospects and 
informed insurance salesmen are constantly 





ted) rudential 
Company of Amerira 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





The number of 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 
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Life Advertisers 
Meet Next Week 


“Guides to More Effective Use of 
Advertising” will be the theme of the 
Eastern Round Table of the Life Ad- 
vertisers Association to be held June 
1, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. Chairman Royden C. Berger 
states that special emphasis will be 
placed on the methods now being used 
by home offices to stimulate the most 
effective use of sales promotion mate- 
rial. Life insurance advertising de- 
partments are realizing, more and 
more, that their job does not end with 
the production of advertising sales 
aids. They realize they have an edu- 
cational job to do when it comes to 
instructing the agent how to use the 
material to best advantage. It is 
around this central theme that the 
program is built. Included is an open 
forum discussion on new angles on 
the use and purpose of sales promo- 
tion material. This will be under the 
direction of Jerome A. Young, assis- 
tant secretary in charge of purchasing 
and advertising for the Monarch Life. 

Arthur H. Reddall, assistant secre- 
tary and advertising manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
will discuss “Promoting the Use of 
Sales Promotional Material from the 
Home Office.” A special feature will 
be a talk by an agency supervisor 
who has spent considerable time in 
developing methods, within the agen- 
cy, for the more effective use of ad- 
vertising. The man selected is Rich- 
ard E. Pille, 
Fraser Agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual. 

As guest speaker from the field of 


supervisor in the 


general advertising, the committee 
announces the acceptance of Victor 
Keppler, nationally known _photo- 
grapher. Mr. Keppler established his 
reputation on black-and-white photog- 
raphy for advertising purposes, and 
with the advent of direct color, he has 
done particularly outstanding work 
in this field. His color photos have 
appeared on the cover of The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


Bankers National Shows 
Increase for Quarter 

Production figures just released by 
the Bankers National Life for 1938 
reveal that the Ordinary business for 
the first three months show an in- 
crease of over 30 per cent over the 
corresponding period for 1937. It is 
expected that this progress and in- 
crease will continue as extra effort is 
being made by the field force to quali- 
fy for the 1938 club convention before 
the club year ends on June 20. 
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Millionaires Urge 
Continuous Message 


The Million-Dollar Round Table, 
through its executive committee at 
the Chicago meeting, stepped out and 
took the initiative in launching a life 
insurance public relations program. 
A resolution which the committee pre- 
pared calls on life companies to sit 
down with the Million-Dollar Round 
Table group and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters to map 
a campaign that can be carried on 
throughout the year over several 
years. 

The idea, as Paul C. Sanborn, in 
the capacity of spokesman, explained, 
is to perpetuate the Annual Message 
of Life Insurance and make it an all- 
the-year through thing. The effect of 
setting aside one week a year helps, 
said the committee, but the message 
wea.s off too quickly as it is now 
don.. 

The resolution that was adopted 
fails to name any specified amount to 
be spent, but the money that is ap- 
propriated is to be spent for news- 
paper advertising space, space in pop 
ular nationally circulated magazines, 
in insurance trade publications, for 
radio broadcasting, publicity and spe- 
cial articles, legal talent when the 
occasion demands and for a speakers’ 
bureau. 

The resolution reads: 


Be it Resolved, that the under- 
signed members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Million - Dollar Round 
Table express to the presidents of all 
legal reserve life insurance companies 
in the United States, their considered 
belief that, in line with the obligation 
to policy owners, there is a vital need 
for some public relations agency, oper- 
ating throughout the year, made ef- 
fective by the companies, for the pur- 
pose of bringing to the public gen- 
erally a more complete understanding 
of the fundemental social and eco- 
nomic, human and moral, services 
rendered by the institution of legal 
reserve life insurance companies and 
its agency forces to the nation. 

Be it further Resolved, that this 
committee pledges its fullest coopera- 
tion in any such undertaking, and 

Be it further Resolved, that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to thé presi- 
dents of all such companies. 

The document was signed by the 
three members of the committee; Jack 
Lauer, chairman, Paul C. Sanborn 
and Henry G. Mosler. 

Action was taken immediately to 
carry through with the intent of the 
resolution. Letters have always been 
dispatched to life insurance presi- 
dents which read in part: 


“We of the institution should not 
condone an apathetic attitude toward 
an active and well organized plan for 
the dissemination of truthful and con- 


structive information pertaining to 
our trusteeship of public funds. 

“Consequently, we eagerly await 
your personal reaction to our resolu- 
tion. We are also standing by and 
awaiting specific suggestions as to the 
method of lending our cooperative ef- 
forts in behalf of this move toward 
common welfare.” 

With final mailing of letters to the 
life presidents, other letters were sent 
to ninety-odd qualifiers this year to 
the Round Table asking that they use 
their personal 
presidents to “help the cause.” The 
committee expects to have sufficient 
knowledge of the pulse of the thing 
to make a report at its meeting at 
Galveston in September and at the 
meeting of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters at Houston 
which follows. 


influences on their 


JOINS PAN-AMERICAN 





Frank T. Limont 


Frank T. Limont has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of agents of the 
Pan-American Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New Orleans, assuming his 
new duties May 15. Mr. Limont was 
born in Boston and educated at Bos- 
ton College and the Harvard School 
of Business Administration. He en- 
listed in the army when the United 
States entered the World War. He 
was sent to France with the 82nd Di- 
vision and participated in the Mousse- 
Argonne and St. Mihiel drives. At 
the close of the war held a second 
lieutenant’s commission. 

He became associated with the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York as a field representative 
after the war and was advanced to 
the post of superintendent of agencies 
of the southern department several 
years ago. 


Upper Crust Salesmen 


Use Orthodox Methods 


Life agents become million dollar 
producers because they organize their 
efforts and because they work hard. 
That, in a sentence, tells what was 
revealed at the “Million-Dollar Sales 
Clinic” sponsored by the Chicago As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters last 
week when the executive committee of 
the Million-Dollar Round Table was 
in town. Five members of that select 
circle made up the program of speak- 
ers, marking the first time in life in- 
surance history that a program of 
speakers exclusively made up of “mil- 
lionaires” of the life insurance busi- 
ness has ever told a local group of 
agents how they do it. 

If any of the more than 800 agents 
who made up the audience expected to 
see white handkerchiefs turn red and 
rabbits be lifted out of hats, they 
went away disappointed. The subjects 
that had been assigned covered “Pros- 
pecting,” “Approach,” “Creating In- 
terest,” “Closing” and “Service,” with 
each speaker treating with one sub- 
ject and explaining his own technique 
on the point assigned to him. 

The speakers, in their order, were 
Grant Taggart, Cowley, Wyo., of the 
California-Western States Life; Jack 
Lauer, Cincinnati, chairman of the 
Round Table; Paul C. Sanborn, Bos- 
ton, general agent for the Connecticut 
Mutual; George E. Lackey, Detroit, 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual; 
and Henry G. Mosler, Los Angeles, © 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual. 

The millionaires practice the funda- 
mental steps that are taught to every 
agent in his first schooling days. The 
things that they stressed were that 
success in life insurance selling is to 
be had through hard work only, that 
life insurance is not a cheap or an 
easy business, and that if one is to be 
really successful he must have a suc- 
cessful frame of mind. “Don’t talk 
to a prospect about hard times,” cau- 
tioned Jack Lauer. “It only gives 
him one more excuse for not buying.” 


Louis H. Pink Addresses 
N. Y. Branch Agents 


Louis H. Pink, superintendent of 
insurance for New York, addressed 
the last luncheon meeting of the New 
York branch of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company at the Waldorf. 
Channing Davis, manager, presided as 
toastmaster and introduced Mr. Pink, 
who explained the new savings bank 
life insurance plan. This was followed 
by a discussion in which Mr. Pink 
answered questions from the various 
men. T. H. Gooch of the home office 
then addressed the meeting. 
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referred to as the Fauntleroy case, 
the rule is laid down that where 
the imsured’s life was taken pur- 
suant to process of law, as a pun- 
ishment for crime, there could be 
no recovery on the policy. (Ami- 
cable Society v. Bolland, 4 Bligh 
(N.S.), 194; S.C. 2 Dow & Clark, 
1.) In that case the policy was 
payable to the insured or his as- 
signs. It was later assigned, but 
not for value, and still later, the 
insured was adjudged a bankrupt. 
It was also shown that the insured 
had committed forgery, for which 
he had heen convicted and exe- 
cuted. The lord chancellor held 
that the parties representing the in- 
sured and claiming under him could 
not recover on the policy.” 


After passing this point of its dis- 
cussion, the Court addressed itself to 
the incontestable feature of the case 


and concluded as follows: 


“In the stipulated facts of the 
ease now being decided, there is 
nothing which shows that there is 
any incontestable clause in the pol- 
icy. We must, therefore, assume 
there was not. The question of for- 
feiture, however, remains because 
that arises independent of any 
clause. It may be considered with 
the general question of public pol- 
icy. There is a praciical unanimity 
of opinion that a beneficiary who 
murders the insured may not re- 
cover. This holding is not based 
upon any provision of the policy, 
but is merely one of public policy. 
The act of such a beneficiary accel- 
erates the maturity of the policy. To 
permit recovery under such circum- 
stances would be to encourage one 
to profit by his own wrong. No 
question of forfeiture seems to have 
been considered in those cases. 

“Much the same argument may 
be, and in fact has been made in 
the case of an insured committing 
suicide or meeting death at the 
hands of justice. In either of those 
events he hastens the maturity of 
the policy, and if it is payable to 
his estate he would unjustly enrich 
it if recovery were allowed. We 
think the same result should follow 
as where the beneficiary murders 
the insured, except when the bene- 
ficiary has a vested right in the 
policy, in which event neither the 
suicide of the insured nor his death 
at the hands of justice should defeat 
a recovery. In the Burt case (supra, 
187 U.S. 362) the fact is noted that 
the plaintiffs claimed directly un- 
der the insured. Mr. Justice Brewer, 
writing for the court, said (pp. 365. 
366): ‘It cannot be that one of the 
risks covered by a contract of in- 
surance is the crime of the insured. 
There is an implied obligation on 
his part to do nothing to wrong- 
fully accelerate the maturity of the 
policy. Public policy forbids the 
insertion in a contract of a condi- 
tion which would tend to induce 
crime, and as it forbids the intro- 
duction of such a stipulation it also 
forbids the enforcement of a con- 
tract under circumstances which 
cannot be lawfully stipulated for.” 

“The main reason given in the 
eases that hold that neither the sui- 
cide of the insured nor his death at 
the hands of justice should defeat 
Tecovery is that otherwise there 





would be a forfeiture. We do not 
find ourselves in accord with that 
view. We think no forfeiture re- 
sults even though recovery be de- 
nied. The question was considered 
by our Couri of Appeals in the 
Riggs case (supra, 115 N.Y. 506). 
There it was held that the act of 
one, who was a legatee under a will, 
in killing the testator, deprived him 
of his right to his legacy. Appar- 
ently there is no provision in the 
Constitution of the Siate of New 
York regarding forfeitures. There 
is, however, this provision in section 
512 of the Penal Law: ‘A conviction 
of a person for any crime does not 
work a forfeiture of any property, 
real or personal, or of any right or 
interest therein There is 
also the provision in section 2301 of 
the Penal Law, that ‘no forfeiture is 
imposed’ for suicide. Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 512 
(then found in section 710 of the 
Penal Code), recovery was refused. 
The opinion therein states (p. 514) 
that in fact there was no forfeiture. 
The party committing the crime 
had no absolute right to take under 
the law, that is, no right in the 
property, but only the right to take 
in the event that the testator died 
without changing his will or revok- 
ing it. By his wrongful act in kill- 
ing the testator, the plaintiff had 
benefited himself by bringing into 
existence a right or interest in prop- 
erty which had not theretofore 
existed and which never might have 
come into existence had he not com- 
mitted the crime. Under the cir- 
cumstances the court held that the 
plaintiff could not enforce that 
right. 

“A similar situation seems to 
exist where an insured person either 


» «9? 
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takes his own life or meets his death 
at the hands of justice and the in- 
surance is payable either to himself 
or to his estate or a third party who 
has no vested right to it. In such 
a case prior to the death of the 
insured, there is no one who has 
an absolute right to the proceeds of 
the policy. The right to recover is 
conditioned by a sound public pol- 
icy upon the insured’s not delib- 
erately doing something which will 
make the policy mature. There- 
fore, the act of the insured which 
accelerates its maturity, and thus 
benefits his estate or the beneficiary, 
should prevent recovery. Such hold- 
ing does not work a forfeiture. It 
takes away no fixed right possessed 
by any one, but merely prevents 
those who represent the insured or 
take through him from getting a 
benefit from his wrongful act. 
While this question of forfeiture 
was not discussed in the Shipman 
ease (supra, 174 N.Y. 398). it was 
necessarily involved, so the holding 
in the Collins case in Illinois, and 
the other cases mentioned, is not 
the law of this State. 

“Our conclusion is that, whether 
the insured commits suicide, while 
sane, or loses his life at the hands 
of justice, neither his estate nor a 
beneficiary having no vested inter- 
est may recover on the policy. The 
rule is otherwise if the policy be 
payable to a beneficiary who has a 
vested interest.” 


Under the ruling made by the 


Court, it is not likely that any ex- 
pressed stipulation providing for per- 
formance, 
occur as outlined in the decision, could 
be sustained. 


even if an event should 
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No Secrets Involved in 
Selling a Million 


The little group of top-flight per- 
sonal producers who featured the one- 
day sales congress staked last week 
by the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters disclosed no magic ap- 
proach to the portals to super-produc- 
tion. In essence, they advised the 
same as any supervisor or manager 
tells his agents each Monday morning 

work diligently, organize your ef- 
forts, prospect with care, etc. Some 
excerpts from the advice they gave 
to the Chicago group, however, should 
prove more enlightening. 

Grant Taggart, the small town bo: 
who makes good year after year, 
said: “This is not a cheap business, 
and it is certainly anything but an 
easy business. A man must believe 
in himself, in his ability to sell life 
insurance, and he must believe in life 
insurance. I am a great believer in 
that if a man will only get out and 
see people conscientiously and _ sin- 
cerely, business will eventually come. 
To those who are seeking to evade the 
drudgery of work, the weariness of 
toil, the burdens of responsibilities, | 
would say, ‘Get out of the life insur- 
ance business, because it is no place 
for you.’” 


The Approach 


Look and act prosperous; be well 
dressed and meet your prospects on 
an even footing at all times, advised 
Jack Lauer, Cincinnati, who acted as 
chairman of the round table discus 
sion. Never discuss business condi 
tions in a negative manner, because 
the prospect is only too glad to seize 
upon hard times talk to postpone ac- 
tion. He said, further: “Don’t talk 
just life insurance. In more cases 
than not it leaves the prospect cool to 
your proposition. Talk to him about 
future income for himself and his 
family. Everyone stops to think about 
future income. Everyone has been 
made to recognize the fact that there 
is such a thing as retirement age when 
income stops. The approach should 
leave the prospect with a feeling of 
peace of mind; it should make him 
contented.” 


Know Thyself 


Every agent should be thoroughly 
acquainted with his own personality 
and with the restrictions, as well as 
scope, that personality permits in his 
field of endeavor, declared Paul C. 
Sanborn, of Boston. “The methods 
which may be successful for one man 
may be entirely unsuited to another,” 
he continued. “Generally we may 
create interest in a prospect by star- 
tling him or by quietly and casually 
ingratiating ourselves with him. But 
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-Prospecting 


the same system cannot be used by looked not a single detail. He planned 
everyone. Successful underwriters how he was to walk into a man’s 
spend months cultivating the system office; how he should shake hands; 
best suited to their personalities. where he should stand; what he should 
do with his hat; his tone of voice and 

Attention to Detail his style of clothes. It is sometimes 

“One of the most successful life difficult to ingratiate yourself with a 
underwriters spent nearly five years man who doesn’t know you. This i 
in developing a system for creating true with me. When this is so, you 
interest. When he was finished it must strive all the harder. Cne of 
took only thirty seconds. Yet, almost the easiest ways I know of to get a 
entirely through cold canvassing it en- man’s interest is to get him started 
abled him to sell $16,000,000 worth of talking about himself. Once you get 
life insurance in one year. He over- your prospect to this point, you will 














FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, inc., N.Y.C. 


MEET THE PARET AGENCY OF PHILADELPHIA 


When in 1938 Philadelphia Underwriters set out to honor the 
man whose contribution to the welfare of life underwriters 
was most outstanding they naturally selected Louis F. Paret. 
Provident Mutual General Agent, just as they had selected 
Dr. S. S. Huebner for the first such honor in 1937. 


For Louis F. Paret has put into practise what he has preached. 
His agency is distinguished for its high average policy, its low 
lapse rate, and the outstanding caliber of its representatives. 


Why is this agency an outstanding one? Not only because 
of its unique prospecting service, its direct mail bureau, its 
prestige building plans, its well-trained supervisors, but also 
because of the warm heart and inspiring leadership of the 
man who has made it his life work. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire InsURANCE COMPANY OP PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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and Selling: 


lanned have comparatively easy sailing be- honest work to achieve it. If you 
man’s cause it will not be long until you can have never written $100,000 in one 
1ands: swing him around to the subject you year, make that your goal. When you 
should want to talk to him about.” get to your station, set a new aim; 


ce and 


make it $250,000. When you write a 


Work and More Work 








etimes quarter of a million of new business 
with a George E. Lackey, of Detroit, gave in a year, double it—shoot at a half 
‘his is a variation of all the advice offered by a million. And when you get so you 
0, you rich and successful men since the can write a half a million dollars 
ine of world began. Work and more work. worth, try for the million dollar mark. 
get a “Set an objective,” suggested Mr. 
tarted Lackey, “Don’t make it too high, but The Close 
yu get make it reasonably high so that you “The psychological moment when 
u will are going to have to do some real, the agent shall hand the prospect his 
| b ld »f M. 

Each step in our carefully charted Agency pro- 

gram is directed toward the successful building 

of the men in our Agency organization. 

We know that it is only through the advance- 

ment of each individual within our ranks that 

this Company can grow. 

If you look at the record of accomplishment of 
rC. the Guarantee Mutual Life during the past three 














years—you will have the story of the worthiness 
of our Agency program and of the building of 


men within our ranks. 
Let us tell you more about it. 


A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIZED 1901 





AND SECURITY § 


LICENSED IN TWENTY-ONE STATES 









fountain pen to sign on the dotted line 
is a thing no man can tell you. It is 
a sense you must develop for your- 
self. Generally though, the close be- 
gins three minutes after you are in a 
man’s office. You probably won’t get 
his signed application that quick, but 
you may rest assured that he will 
know by then whether you are the 
man he is willing to do business with. 
The matter of price and the annoy- 
ance of delay are two things which 
we must live with. You have your 
rate manuals for the price. When the 
prospect delays I have frequently 
found it beneficial to suggest that he 
list in one column in his own words 
the good points about the plan I have 
suggested and in another column the 
bad ones. The good points outnumber 
the bad ones always.” 


What Every Housewife 
Should Know 


Speaking to a group of Brooklyn 
women, through facilities offered each 
year by a local newspaper, General 
Agent Alfred G. Correll, of the New 
England Mutual, urged his audience, 
on behalf of all life insurance agents, 
to pay more attention to insurance 
needs and service. “When your hus- 
band is approached by a life insur- 
ance man,” he suggested, “think of 
that man not as anxious to make a 
new commission or sale but rather as 
one who offers a service to his clients. 
Be sure that your insurance program 
is set up and is doing the job that it 
is intended to do. Give the insurance 
man a welcome and listen to his sug- 
gestions; he may have advice that you 
can use to advantage and for which 
you will be grateful in the future.” 


Retail Sales Decline 


While the American public re- 
trenches on jewelry and vacuum clean- 
ers, it continues to spend on golf 
sticks and fishing tackle. Also on 
pianos. Sporting goods and pianos 
successfully bucked the general down- 
trend in sales of luxury and semi- 
luxury goods during the first quarte? 
of 1938, with increases in dollar vol- 
ume of 6.7 per cent and 6.8 per cent 
respectively over the corresponding 
quarter of 1937, according to a report 
of department store luxury sales is- 
sued by Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company. 

In the 236 department stores cov- 
ered by the report, sales of furs for 
the first three months were 2.7 per 
cent less than in the first quarter a 
year ago; jewelry sales were off 4 
per cent for the same period, electric 
household appliances were off 18.3 
per cent. 
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PuRITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates per $1,000 
Rates Adopted May 1, 1938 





LIFE ENDOWMENT | 3 E TERM 
8 | ee 
> o a | 2 
2 = > > Fe 4 > | o- | 3 
4 = = 2 | | e cS | ES @ RS 
ee = ps ye 7 " = | z > ~ 
< ~ 2 > ~ _ < | — i > 
° ro) = xR n * : = = = 
| $ $ x < $ $ 
20 27.07| 19.76) 26.52) 51.66 9.19 9.33 
21 27.14) 20.39) 27.04) 53.16) 9.28) 9.39 
22 27.21) 21.06) 27.57 4.75) 9.35) 9.44 
23 | 27.29) 21.77; 28.12} 56.46; 9.40) 9.49 
24 | 27.38} 22.53) 28.69) 58.23) 9.45) 9.53 
25 : § 7| 27.48) 23.33) 29.29] 60.12) 9.49) 9.58 
26 7 32 2% 4.12) 27.59) 24.19) 29.91) 62.13) 9.53) 9.63 
27 7.67| 32.78) 26.75) 19.15) 44.17| 27.72) 25.11] 30.55) 64.26) 9.55) 9.69 
28 18.16} 33.40) 27.26) 19.73) 44.24) 27.87) 26.03) 31.22) 66.51) 9.59) 9.75 
29 18.67) 34.04) 27.79) 20.36) 44.32) 28.03) 27.09) 31.92) 68.94 9.63) 9.85 
39 =| 19.21] 34.72) 28.36) 21.03) 44.41) 28.23) 28.23) 32.65) 71.55) 9.68] 9.96 
31 | 19.78) 35.42) 28.94) 21.77) 44.52) 28.44) 29.46) 33.41) 74.31 9.74) 10.10 
32 20.38) 36.15) 29.56) 22.56) 44.65) 28.69) 30.79) 34.21| 77.31) 9.84/ 10.28 
33. «| «21.02| 36.91) 30.21) 23.41) 44.81) 28.96) 32.13) 35.05) 80.25) 9.96) 10.48 
34 21.70) 37 71) 30.88) 24.32) 44.98) 29.27) 33.68) 35.93) 83.67) 10.13) 10.71 
35 22.42) 38.54 25.29) 45.18) 29.61) 35.38) 36.86) 87.33) 10.31) 11.00 
36 23.18; 39.40) 32.33) 26.34) 45.40) 30.00) 37.23) 37.83) 91.29) 10.54) 11.33 
37 | 23.98) 40.30) 33.10) 27.47| 45.65) 30.42) 39.25) 38.85) 95.58) 10.80} 11.70 
38 24.83) 41.23] 33.91) 28.70) 45.94) 30.89) 41.46) 39.91) 99.84) 11.10) 12.11 
39 25.73) 42.20) 34.76) 30.01) 46.25) 31.40) 43.91) 41.02/104.82) 11.45) 12.59 
40 | 26.68) 43.21] 35.64) 31.44) 46.60) 31.97) 46.60) 42.19/110.19) 11.85) 13.13 
41 | 27.68) 44.25) 36.56) 32.98) 46.99) 32.59) 48.86| 43.42)116.07| 12.30) 13.73 
42 28.74) 45.33] 37.53) 34.65) 47.43) 33.27) 52.13) 44.71/122.43| 12.81] 14.39 
43 | 29.86) 46.46) 38.54| 36.49] 47.90) 34.01) 55.54) 46.07|/129.42) 13.38) 15.11 
44 31.05) 47.63) 39.60) 38.48) 48.43) 34.83) 59.65) 47.50/137.10) 14.00) 15.94 
45 32.30) 48.85) 40.70 49.01) 35.71 14.71; 16.83 
46 | 33.63) 50.12) 41.87 49.65 15.44) 17.78 
47 35.03) 51.43) 43.09 50.35 16.25) 18.81 
48 | 36.52) 52.80) 44.37 51.11 17.15} 19.95 
49 38.09} 54.22] 45.72 51.95 18.16} 21.21 
50 | 39.75) 55.70) 47.14 52.87 19.26) 22.59 
51 41.51) 57.25) 48.63 53.87 20.53) 24.14 
52 | 43.37) 58.87) 50.20 54.97 21.91| 25.85 
53 | 45.34) 60.55] 51.87 56.16 23.43| 27.69 
54 47.43) 62.32) 53.63 57.47 25.09) 29.70 
55 49.65) 64.17) 55.49 58.89 26.89) 31.89 
56 52.00) 66.11) 57.46 28.85) 34.26 
57 54.49) 68.15) 59.56 31.00) 36.82 
58 | 57.13) 70.29] 61.78 33.33) 39.61 
59 | 59.93) 72.55] 64.16 35.86) 42.62 
60 62.92) 74.93) 66.70 38.61) 45.88 
* Provides $25.00 per month for life 








Convention Rules 


The fieldmen of the Northwestern 

National Life are reminded in a cur- 
rent issue of the company’s agency 
newspaper of the following convention 
rules: . 
1. No agent will be eligible to at- 
tend the convention, regardless of the 
number of points earned, if he has 
failed to produce at least fifteen ap- 
plications on separate lives during 
the contest period. 

2. C. O. D. policies count toward 
qualification only provided report of 
delivery and payment are received at 
the Home Office in accordance with 
the Company’s rules not later than 
July 15, 1938. 

3. No credit will be allowed an 
agent for business written on his own 
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life or on the lives of members of his 
immediate family or on the life of 
any other agent or the members of 
such agent’s immediate family. 

4. No credit will be allowed on any 
business on which no first year com- 
mission is paid. 


Convention Points 


5. Convention points credit will not 
be allowed on any business on which 
the nets are charged to the agent’s 
account unless at the time he would 
normally receive his next remittance 
from the Home Office there is suffi- 
cient credit balance in his account to 
cover the charge, nor will such credit 
be allowed on account of the subse- 
quent payment of any nets previously 
charged. 


Explaining Family Income 
to the Layman 


In a special edition of the “NYLIC 
Review” which was distributed to 
policyholders, the New York Life gave 
the following concise explanation of 
the functions and operation of a Fam- 
ily Income Contract: 

The Family Income 
planned especially for a father whose 
children are young. In event of his 
death within a _ specified “Period” 
which begins on the date the policy 
is issued, the policy pays a monthly 
income for the balance of the Period; 
and then the full face amount of the 
policy is payable. 


policy is 


Optional Period 


Generally the father can select a 
Period which will run until his young- 
est child is grown; so this policy fur- 
nishes monthly income protection dur- 
ing the years when family expenses 


are heaviest, while the children are 
growing up. 
If the father is living when the 


Period expires, premiums under his 
policy will be automatically reduced 
to the rate for an Ordinary Life poli- 
cy as of his original age at issue. 
Despite the substantial extra pro- 
tection during the “Period,” the pre- 
miums then payable are not much 
higher than for Ordinary Life. 


What Policy Provides 

The policy provides for guaranteed 
cash and loan values after premiums 
have been paid for three full years. 
Annual dividends are payable as de- 
clared by the company, beginning at 
the end of the second year. Dividends 
may be left with the company to ma- 
ture the policy as an Endowment, 
thus providing funds for retirement. 

Family Income policies are issued 
to men between ages 20 and 55 who 
are first-class risks. Minimum policy, 
$2,000. 

A New York Life agent’s kit is 
equipped with a booklet, “Peace of 
Mind,” which contains a complete 
outline of Family Income policies. 
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Aetna Underwriting Rules 


For Salary Budget 

Salary Budget insurance applies to 
employees and the plan cannot be ap- 
plied to associations, lodges or any 
type of organization where the em- 
ployer-employee relationship does not 
exist. Wives of employees are eligible 
under the Aetna Life Salary Budget 
plan, and their premiums may be de- 
ducted from their husband’s wages. 
Children of employees are not eligible 
inder the plan, except when they 
work for the same employer. 

The employer’s written consent to 
making premium deductions must be 
ybtained on form 1975. 

The standard medical and non-med- 
cal applications are used. The de- 
luction order, form 1468, must be 
signed by each employee. Medical ex- 
aminations of applicants are made in 
accordance with standard practices 
f the Aetna Life governing “regular 
plans.” 

Any plan of insurance is available 
inder the Salary Budget plan. How- 
ever, the One-Year and Seven-Year 
Term plans cannot be written on a 
non-medical basis under any circum- 
stances. 

The minimum amount of insurance 
m an individual employee is $1,000. 
The minimum monthly premium is 
$2.50. The minimum number of ap- 
plications that must be approved be- 
fore any policies will be issued in 
each case is 10, except when at least 
five applications have been approved, 
each with a monthly premium of not 
less than $5.00. 

Applications should not be for- 
warded to the home office until the 
minimum number of applications re- 
wired to start the case have been 
completed. In order to avoid unnec- 
essary and excessive medical and in- 
spection expense, medical examina- 
tions should not be made until a 
sufficient number of employees have 
been sold. 

Annuities cannot be written under 
the Salary Budget plan. 

Policies are issued quarterly but 





NE of the contracts featured by this company is their “Retirement In- 
come Policy,” introduced to the field force in May, 1933, and which 
at the present time accounts for 12 per cent of the paid-for isssues of the 


company. 


premium. 


by the insured. 


$101.66. 





LIFE AND CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nashville, Tennessee 


This form of contract is issued to mature at age 55, 60, and 65 and is 
similar to the company's regular endowment contracts. 

This policy is issued to both male and female risks with a minimum amount 
of $1,000 face amount and $10.00 monthly income at maturity. The 
maximum written is $100,000. At the end of the tenth year, the full reserve 
is available on this policy without the payment of the ensuing year's 


This policy may also be issued with waiver of premium disability only and 
double indemnity benefits. The maximum limit on double indemnity is 
$25,000 with $20,000 the limit on disability. Reserves are based on the 
American Experience Table of Mortality at 3'/2 per cent interest. The basis 
of valuation used is the Illinois Standard, Preliminary Term, reaching the 
full level premium reserve at the end of the tenth year. 

The featured settlement options of this contract are: |. If the insured be 
living at maturity, he will receive a monthly income of $10.00 for 120 
months certain and continuous for the remainder of his lifetime, or he may 
elect to take the maturity value in cash; 2. In the event of the death of the 
insured before maturity, a monthly income will be payable to the bene- 
ficiary for a guaranteed period of 120 months. Instead of these guaranteed 
monthly payments, the beneficiary may take cash unless otherwise provided 


The age limits on this type of contract are 15 to 55 years. No policy, 
however, will be issued for durations of less than 10 years. 

Annual premium rates per $1,000 on the Endowment at Age 65 policy 
without disability or double indemnity benefits at representative ages are: 
Age at issue, 15, $15.32; age 20, $17.45; age 25, $20.18; age 30, $23.87; 
age 35, $29.08; age 40, $36.73; age 45, $47.69; age 50, $60.03; age 55, 











bear an endorsement to the effect that 
premiums may be paid monthly by 
payroll deduction through the em- 
ployer at the regular monthly pre- 
mium rates as found in the Aetna 
Rate Book. The endorsement will pro- 
vide that on cessation of premium 
payments through the employer, the 
right to pay premiums monthly will 
terminate on the next quarterly anni- 
versary unless the monthly premium 
is $10.00 or more. 

Policies will be postdated 15 days 
from their anticipated arrival in the 
general agency. The first premium 
will be deducted on the first premium 
deduction date following the date of 
the policy. Under no circumstances 
should the binding receipt be detached 
from the application. 

Policies may be dated back in ac- 
cordance with company rules and 
State laws, but premiums up to the 
time of regular deduction must be 
paid direct to the company by the em- 
ployee. They cannot be deducted from 
the payroll. 

Statements will be sent to the em- 
ployer in sufficient time to allow him 
to do the necessary amount of book- 
keeping in connection with the plan 
and remit premiums to the general 
agent. 

It is not necessary that a Salary 
Budget case maintain the original 
minimum requirements of lives and 
volume of insurance in order to keep 
the benefits available to the employees 


under the plan. However, it is desir- 
able to keep the case at least up to 
the minimum requirements, otherwise 
an employer might be encouraged to 
cancel the franchise. 

Loan interest cannot be paid 
through deduction but must be paid 
direct by the insured employee to the 
general agency. 

Applications for new insurance or 
additional insurance may be submit- 
ted at any time, as new employees 
come into the group or old employees 
decide to add to their insurance. It is 
intended that the Aetna Life Salary 
Budget plan will have a permanent 
place in the organization which 
adopts it. 


Half Million Mark 


Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis issued its half millionth 
policy—No. 500,000—May 5. It is on 
the life of Bernie Bierman, head 
football coach at the University of 
Minnesota and tutor of Minnesota’s 
famous Golden Gophers, who had 
applied a few days earlier for a 
Pension Bond at age 65. 

NwNL’s last hundred thousand pol- 
icies have been issued in less than 
five years, No. 400,000 being dated 
July 14, 1933. Policy No. 300,000 
was issued June 22, 1928, No. 200,000 
August 11, 1922, and No. 100,000 
July 15, 1910. 
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Advertising 
Insurance Ads Geared to 
Sound Buying 

Because life insurance is not in- 
tended for the casual buyer, life in- 
surance advertising differs from ad- 
vertising in other fields, declared E. 
M. Hunt, manager of publicity and 
field service for the Mutual Life of 
New York, in addressing the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on 
May 19. 

“A good many of those who seek to 
interest us in advertising fail to un- 
derstand this big difference,” Mr. 
Hunt said. “They think of insurance 
companies as having millions so they 
ought to advertise in millions. They 
think we are out after customers 
everywhere so we should advertise to 
people everywhere. Most difficult of 
all is the problem of showing them 
that our average transaction isn’t 
casual, that it is invariably promoted 
on a no-two-alike basis and that very 
little of the effect of a life insurance 
advertisement can be of _ tangible 
value unless it precedes a call or 
series of calls by a very persuasive 
salesman. 

“Now the truth is that the life in- 
surance business spends most of its 
available new business funds on per- 
sonal salesmanship—the most difficult 
kind in the world. While in most other 
businesses advertising has become the 
blood-brother of selling, in our busi- 
ness it is still only a very modest half- 
brother, often only a distant cousin. 

“Moreover the companies, believe it 
or not, do not seek prospects every- 
where on every street corner because 
they have to be just as selective, if 
not more so, than an advertiser of 
baby carriages or shaving soap. We 
insist, for instance, that people who 
come with us must be well. Their 
credit must be good. They aren’t 
especially desirable if they have been 
out of work very long and seem to 
prefer relief to making a living. 

“We aren’t necessarily in compe- 
tition with the Social Security Act 
which, if you look into it, has very 
little to do with planned life insur- 
ance as the founders first thought of 
it. And we are concerned largely 
with placing policies on and collecting 
premiums from the comparatively few 
individuals we can make realize that 
they may die, no matter how healthy 
they happen to be at the moment. This 
narrows our market down consider- 
ably as compared for example, with 
that for motor cars, or even type- 
writers and sewing machines. 

“And finally, we cannot, as some 
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Departmental 


advertisers scem to succeed in doing, 
advertise people into immediate ac- 
tion, sending them flocking into stores 
and showrooms. It is difficult enough 
to get our prospects to change their 
mood ever so slightly in the direction 
of listening to a salesman—and we 
know that listen they must if any- 
thing very decisive is ever going to 
happen.” 


Investment 


Lower Policy Loan Rate 
Seen as Hazardous 


Reduction in the policy loan inter- 
est rate on contracts delivered in New 
York State after the end of 1938 by 
action of the State Legislature at its 
recently concluded session is against 
the best interests of the policyholders, 
stated M. Albert Linton, president of 
the Provident Mutual, at last week’s 
meeting in New York of the Actu- 
arial Society of America. Mr. Linton, 
who is president of the society, said 
that the reduction had been forced 
upon the companies by lay opinion 
based upon grounds which appear rea- 
sonable but fail to penetrate beneath 
the surface, the advice of technical 





M. Albert Linton 


experts speaking in behalf of the 
policyholders being brushed aside in 
order that the apparent interest of a 
minority class might be served. 

“We face the probability,” con- 
tinued Mr. Linton, “that a reduced 


rate will become general on new poli- 
cies throughout the country. That 
events should have taken this turn 
may be attributed largely to a lack of 
understanding of life insurance fun- 
damentals on the part of the general 
public.” 

In a review of events since 1929, 
Mr. Linton emphasized that 
loans rendered a remarkable service 
to policyholders. Then he declared: 

“We must never neglect the basic 
principle that the policy loan provi- 
sion is essentially a source of funds 


policy 


for emergency purposes and not a 
source of funds for normal business 
purposes or for purchasing securities 
in the hope of making a profit. Loan- 
ing money for these purposes is a 
banking and not a life insurance func- 
tion. The greater the extent to which 
life insurance takes on banking func- 
tions the more unsatisfactory the con- 
sequences. The 6 per cent rate of 
interest upon policy loans has been of 
real assistance in confining the use of 
the loan provision primarily to emer- 
gency purposes. 

“If the policy loan interest rate is 
not maintained at a proper level, the 
cost of life insurance will be increased 

directly by the receipts 
from policy loan interest and indirect- 
ly by the effect upon the investment 
policy of the companies.” 


Public Relations 


Central Public Relations 
Agency Urged by Hull 
“Public relations are not, as they 

have sometimes been thought to be, 

for public ablution of publicly ex- 
sinners,” 


lowered 


posed business Roger B. 
Hull, general counsel of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, told 
the Southern Round Table Conven- 
tion at Asheville, N. C., last week. De- 
veloping the theme of the problem of 
the life underwriter in ably publiciz- 
ing his business, Mr. Hull said that 
public relations of the above kind 
savors of propaganda and there is 
neither place nor need for it in the 
life insurance business. “Our prob- 
lem is, rather, to take steps to insure 
against future misunderstandings, be- 
fore the public has drifted into or been 
sold on these antagonistic attitudes. 
“The public relations problem of 
any industry must be analyzed and 
executed in the light of the changes 
in public opinion resulting from the 
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depression. Practically overnight, 
easygoing acceptance was transformed 
into a panic-stricken questioning of 
everything. 
public antagonism have been accel- 


The causes and areas of 


erated and widened under the stress 
of general business unrest. 

“Another reason why the problem 
of public education has recently be- 
come more acute is the spectacular 
perfection of means of communication. 
And the effect has been not only on 
the quantitative side, but from the 
standpoint of quality and reliability.” 

The third major development in our 
national life which affects the prob- 
lem of public relations, Mr. Hull con- 
tinued, is Social Security. But he 
questioned that the life 
business is meeting the challenge of 


insurance 


Social Security by perfecting its own 
method of educating the public in the 
necessity of life insurance. 
Concluding with an appeal for the 
establishment of a central agency for 
the conduct of a dignified, construc 
ive program of information and edu 
cation, Mr. Hull said that such an 
agency should centralize and institu- 
tionalize the contacts of underwriters 
with the public. “It will include adver- 
tising, of course, but it must go much 
further than that. It 
agency to which such disseminators 


must be an 


of public information as newspape) 
editors, columnists, financial and busi- 
ness commentators, magazine feature 
writers, radio script writers and pub- 
lic speakers, would turn and 
which they would depend for a clear. 
unbiased interpretation of life insu 
ance facts and information.” 


Medical 


Children’s Heart Disease 


upon 


A Pressing Problem 


heart disease 
among children was declared by Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, third vice-president 
and statistician of the Metropolitan 


r 


Life, to be a pressing health problem 


The prevalence of 


that can be relieved to a large extent 
by wiping out city slums which breed 
rheumatic fever, often the forerunner 
of heart ailments among the young. 
Addressing a recent meeting of the 
Irvington House Advisory Board, con- 
valescent home for cardiac children in 
New York City, Dr. Dublin pointed 
out that heart disease is one of the 
utstanding causes of 
ability and death among children. A 


serious dis- 


Digest 





Louis |. Dublin 


recent s'udy showed that at age 11, 
the healthiest period of life, heart 
disease was the first cause of death 
among girls and ranked third among 
boys. In New York state, heart dis- 
ease and rheumatic fever togethe 
account for nearly one-twelfth of the 
deaths between ages 5 and 9, and for 
one-seventh between 10 and 14. 
Even more important than the ac- 
tual mortality, however, Dr. Dublin 
said, is the number of serious cases of 
fever and heart 
As an example he 


rheumatic disease 
among children. 
pointed out that Metropolitan nurses 
visit annually 1000 children suffering 


from rheumatic fever, and that of 
these one quarter already have some 
sort of heart imvairment. A _ study 
in New York City disc'osed that 
among every 1,090 adolescent children 
applying for working papers, 13 had 
eardiac abnormalities, while five in 
every 1000 had definite organic heart 
disease. 

Despite present conditions, Dr. Dub- 
lin said, there has been an improve- 
ment during the past 25 years in 
mortality from heart diseases among 
children, for in that period the death 
rate among those insured in this com- 
pany has been reduced by half. 

Declaring that rheumatic fever is 
largely a disease of poverty and slum 
conditions, he continued: 

“Wipe out slums and you will find 
that. as a by-product, rheumatic fever 
and heart disease in children will fall 
sharply. I cannot sey that you will 
eradicate them entirely in this way, 


but you will have taken a long stride 

































































in that direction. Unquestionably, the 
good part of the decline of heart dis- 
ease in children in the past 20 years 
reflects improvements in housing con- 
ditions and living standards.” 


Administration 
Life Insurance a Typical 
American Development 


As guest speaker at the recent 
luncheon meeting of the Jersey City 
Kiwanis Club, Chester O. Fischer, 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, emphasized the natural inter- 
est which business and professional 
men have in life insurance in its mod- 
ern application to the problems of the 
public. He referred to the survey 
made by Good Housekeeping, in which 
81.2 per cent of the husbands and 85 
per cent of the wives addressed ex- 
pressed their interest in life insurance 
as a means to family financial secu- 
rity. “Such a result is natural,” said 
Mr. Fischer, “because, after all, life 
insurance is your institution and your 
instrumentality.” 

Mr. Fischer outlined the develop- 
ment of life insurance from its incep- 
tion when the risk was underwritten 
by an individual, and for only a short 
period, to the discovery of scientific 
exactitude, following the computation 
of the first mortality table by Halley, 
the Astronomer Royal of England. He 
continued by touching on the begin- 
ning of life insurance as we know it 
today, when in 1762 the Equitable 
Assurance Society of London com- 
menced operations. At that time mor- 
tality statistics had been developed 
and studies had progressed to the 
point where policies were issued for 
fixed amounts, and premiums were 
graded according to age. 

He then gave a panoramic outline 
of the progress made by life insurance 
until about the middle of the past 
century, noting that by 1860 there 
was some 163 millions of life insur- 
ance in force with assets of 24 mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Avoiding any possibility that his 
audience might gain the erroneous 
impression that the American people 
are over insured, Mr. Fischer said, 
“I believe you will agree that we can 
dismiss any such thought, when we 
realize that the average coverage per 
individual is slightly over $1,700. And, 
also, while life values are assuredly 
of much more importance than prop- 
erty values, human ingenuity and ac- 
tivity having created all property 
values, nevertheless, we find in this 
country property insurance totaling 
four times the volume of life insur- 


ance.” 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICy 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The average Chicago life agent has a background of 
eleven and one-half years in the business, according to 
the hundreds of replies to a questionnaire sent to mem- 
bers recently, by A. E. McKeough, president of the Chi- 
cago Life Underwriters’ Association. Average age for 
entering the business was thirty years and two months. 

The annual meeting of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers of Canada is to be held at the Hotel London, Lon- 
don, Ont., June 8-9, thus overlapping the meeting of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Association on June 9-10. 

Dates for the first annual convention of the Interna- 
tional Union of Life Insurance Agents at Milwaukee have 
been announced as June 10 and 11, at the Schroeder Hotel. 
The union was formed at Milwaukee last year, but is not 
affiliated with either the A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. 

The program for the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Life Insurance Officers Association, which will be held 
June 9-10 at the Hotel London, London, Ont., shows there 
will be an open session, golf and formal dinner on the first 
day, and executive sessions on the second day. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York announces that the estimate of total sales of life 
insurance in New York City for March is $51,705,000 as 
compared with $69,576,000 for March, 1937. 

The Insurance Institute of Nebraska recently held its 
sixth meeting of the season in Lincoln, gathering in the 
Garden Room of the Lincoln Hotel for dinner, following 
which they were addressed by Ralph H. Kastner, associate 
counsel of the American Life Convention, Chicago, IIL, 
on “Problems and Suggested Procedure Incident to the 
Status of Insurance Agents Under the Federal Social 
Security Act and State Unemployment Compensation 
-Laws.” 

The Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Association has 
changed its by-laws to provide that the nominating com- 
mittee name only one candidate for the offices of president, 
first and second vice-presidents and six for the six places 
on the board of directors. At least four must be officers, 
general or State agents, agency directors, managers or 
superintendents and at least four soliciting agents. 

The last meeting of the Wheeling Life Underwriters 
Association was featured by an address by Robert E. 
Bowie, vice-president and trust officer of the Security 
Trust Co., on “Life Insurance as Viewed from a Trust 
Angle.” 

Seven hundred life underwriters from Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, Pasadena, Santa Ana and San Diego asso- 
ciations heard an interesting program at the sales congress 
in Los Angeles, sponsored by the Los Angeles Association. 
Insurance Commissioner Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., opened 
the program. 

Commendation of the Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, 
for its refusal to accept advertising of life insurance com- 
panies not authorized to do business in Arkansas has been 
voted by the Little Rock Life Underwriters’ Association. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Fraternal Congress will 
be held in Cleveland, October 20-21. 
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E. B. Allen, of the underwriting department of the Busi. 
ness Men’s Assurance Co., was invited to talk before on 
of the life insurance classes conducted by the Standari 
Life Association of Lawrence, Kansas, Thursday, April 21, 
The subject of Mr. Allen’s talk was Substandard Insw. 
ance. 

W. Howard Cox, president of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Co., Cincinnati, was a featured speaker on th 
program of the state meeting of the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association at Utica on Friday, May 6. 


AS I LIVE 


ACK in the Spring of 1923 Secretary of Commerce 

Herbert Hoover addressed the Metropolitan Life In. 
surance representatives at their annual meeting, urging 
life insurance to give consideration to the matter of um. 
employment insurance for the protection of the five mil- 
lion men who then were walking the streets in search of 
jobs. . . . He submitted that “insurance in the hands of 
the Government is the encroachment of bureaucracy int 
the daily lives of our people.” . . . Vice-President Calvin 
Coolidge was a guest speaker at the annual banquet of 
the Prudential at the old Waldorf-Astoria and it was 
then that he described life insurance as “the modem 
method by which men make certain the uncertain and the 
unequal equal.” ... He further allowed that it was “part 
charity and part business but all common sense.” 
During this brief period the American workers organized 
the Union Labor Life Insurance Company and the Prov: 
dent Life and Trust of Philadelphia completed its mutuali- 
zation plan and became known throughout this land a 
the Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company... . Wil- 
liam Alexander said in these columns that institutional 
advertising of life insurance would be a good thing if 
all the companies would cooperate, BUT . . . Superinten- 
dent of Insurance Francis R. Stoddard, Jr., of New York 
got in on the ground floor with a plea for less Goverr- 
ment in business and The Spectator protested editorially 
against a current cinema burlesque of the insurance agent. 

















* x * 


A. the life insurance agents of the nation wrote 4 
greater volume of new business for the first four 
months of the year than their 1938 colleagues wrote for 
the corresponding period this year. 


* * * 


ERHAPS it adds nothing to the market value of Cheer 

& Light, pfd., to have to answer the perennial query, 
“How’s business?” with, “The worst in sixteen years, but 
life insurance salesmen are by nature and by training the 
world’s champion fact-facers and, besides, there is nothing 
ever to be gained by closing both eyes every time we face 
the score board. The real optimist is the salesman who 
figures up his deficit and offers up a short prayer of 
thanks that there still remains a half a year of work 
ahead.” 
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The annual convention of the Canadian Fraternal Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, May 
17-18. Among the speakers are listed H. D. McNairn, 
superintendent of insurance of Ontario, and J. A. Paradis, 
assistant superintendent of insurance of Quebec. 

The Life Underwriters Association of Madison, Wis., 
held a one-day sales congress on Saturday, April 23. W. C. 
Rhodes, manager of the Madison branch office for the 
Business Men’s Assurance Co., invited his men working in 
the state of Wisconsin to attend this meeting. 








By Frank Ellington 

















RODUCTION for the first four months of the current 

year, for Ordinary, Industrial and Group, amounted to 
$2,468,189,000 against more than two and a half billion 
for 1923. These and subsequent data are from the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, reporting for forty 
leading companies with 82 per cent of the total business 
outstanding in all legal reserve companies in the United 
States. It also is interesting to note that production for 
the full twelve months of 1923, which was one of the early 
years of the golden decade in life insurance, totaled more 
than eight billions and was comparable very closely with 
the annual production every year since 1933. The period 
of fast and furious expansion really began in 1919 when 
total sales jumped more than two billions to the then 
colossal total of $5,844,140,000. For ten successive years 
after that the field forces of the country knew not a back- 
ward step and for still another two or three of the first 
years of the depression they held stubbornly to the high 
brackets of production to which they had become accus- 
tomed. 


* * 


HIS post-war boom which brought in 1919 an increase 

in new business equal to the total insurance in force 
only six years previous was followed by an up-curve which 
can be traced in the nearest round figures as follows: 
1920, seven billions; 1921, six billions; 1922, six and a half 
billions; 1923, eight billions; 1924, nearly nine billions; 
1925, ten and a half billions; 1926, eleven and a quarter 
billions; 1927 about the same; 1928, twelve billions and in 
1929 the all-time peak of $12,767,652,000. The next year, 
which brought disaster to many who bought stocks and 
put them in a trunk and tried unsuccessfully to forget 
about them, saw the American agents continuing their 
torrid production pace with aggregates of more than 
twelve and a quarter billions and with better than eleven 
billions for 1931. A two billion drop in ’32 served notice 
that the honeymoon was at long last over, however, and 
1933 brought rock-bottom, it is to be hoped, with a total 
producion of $7,763,837 for the year. The following three 
years were fairly uniform with total writings hovering 
around the eight and a half billion mark and last year a 
respectable increase brought the twelve months’ volume 
up to almost nine billions. 





mNEWS 


AND THE FIELD 


ELECTIONS 


The Michigan Association of Life Underwriters has 
elected the following officers: President, Jack M. Rab- 
inovich; vice-presidents, Charles J. Sparks, Kenneth W. 
Conrey and Robert Turner; secretary-treasurer, Herbert 
W. Turner. George E. Lackey, retiring president, was 
made a member of the board of directors. 

The Wisconsin State Association of Life Underwriters, 
meeting at Sheboygan recently, elected the following of- 
ficers: President, Robert L. Hesse; vice-presidents, M. B. 
Matteson and Helmus B. Wells; secretary, Verne W. Huber 
and treasurer, Alvin C. Moser. 

The Arkansas Association of Life Underwriters at its 
annual meeting at Little Rock, elected officers as follows: 
President, George Vinsonhaler; vice-president, Stanley 
Smithson; second vice-president, J. A. McLeod, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. B. Schicker. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Chapter, Chartered 
Life Underwriters, recently, M. Luther M. Bushanan was 
elected president, succeeding Corinne V. Loomis. The new 
secretary is James Daniels and the treasurer is Vernon 
Blagrough. 

M. M. Myrick is the new president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Port Arthur, Tex., succeeding S. I. 
Dunn. Other officers chosen were H. R. Krebs, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. S. D. Wall, secretary-treasurer, and Ray Saund- 
ers, Mrs. L. M. Teuton and Mr. Dunn, directors. 

M. O. Carter was elected president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Shreveport, La., with other of- 
ficers as follows: W. F. Woods, vice-president; Heran 
Herold, treasurer, and Oscar Manasseh, secretary. 

The Oklahoma City General Agents & Managers Club 
elected L. C. Mersfelder, president; George Summy, vice- 
president, and Burdette Lane, secretary-treasurer. 

B. W. Waldour was elected president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Savannah, Ga., May 14. The only 
other officer elected was Miss Tessie Getz, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

2 es & 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Attorney-General Roy McKittrick of Missouri has asked 
removal of George A. S. Robertson as insurance superin- 
tendent of that state following the filing of a brief by 
Charles L. Henson, counsel for Robertson, asking the Mis- 
souri Supreme Court to disregard McKittrick’s brief at- 
tacking constitutionality of a law authorizing employment 
of special counsel for the insurance department. 


DEATHS 


T. W. Allen, Jr., 69, manager of the loan department of 
the New York Life at Atlanta, Ga. 


Maurice Dorman, 58, for the past thirty years associated 
with the Mutual Life of New York, as agent. 


Herbert E. Owens, 61, associate general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life in Nebraska. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Thomas E. Lovejoy celebrated his silver anniversary as 
president of the Manhattan Life Insurance Co. on May 13. 
The board of directors at the annual meeting recognized 
the occasion by presenting Mr. Lovejoy with a bronze desk 
set; floral tributes were also received. 

Stratford Lee Morton, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at St. Louis since 1912, has completed thirty 
years in the service of the company. That anniversary 
and the ninetieth anniversary of the company’s entrance 
into Missouri were celebrated at a dinner recently, at- 
tended by President James Lee Loomis and other officers 
and a number of general agents of the company. 

Stockholders of the Jefferson Standard Life of Greens- 
boro, N. C., at a special meeting recently, voted to amend 
the company’s charter so as to “split” each $100 share 
into ten shares of $10 each, and also to transfer $1,000,000 
from surplus account to capital account, thus increasing 


T’S A FACT! 


that during 1937 the Min- 
nesota Mutual’s average 
net rate of interest earned 
on assets increased to 4.2%. 


WE OFFER: 
1. A liberal agency contract. 
2. A plan for financing your 
agency. 
3. Accounting methods to guide 
you. 
4. Proven plans for finding— 


training agents. 


5. A liberal financing plan for 
your agents. 


A unique supervisory system. 
7. Organized Selling Plan. 


8. Unusually effective selling 
equipment. 


Policies for every purpose: 
Regular—Juvenile—W omen— 
Group — Payroll Savings, ete. 


10. 


Low Monthly Premiums. 


A $212,000,000.00 Mutual Com- 
pany 58 years old with an under- 
standing cooperative Home Office. 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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the capital to $2,000,000, consisting of 200,000 shares of a 
par value of $10 each. 

Nebraska and Texas insurance commissioners have ap 
proved a reinsurance contract by which the Republic 
National Life of Dallas takes over the business of the 
Western Union Life of Lincoln. The Texas company has 
assets of $1,378,820; insurance in force, $15,752,000; capi- 
tal, $138,295 and surplus of $40,059. The Nebraska com- 
pany has assets of $183,453; insurance in force, $1,452,000; 
capital, $118,000 and surplus of $11,000. 

Union Central Life sales for April were $7,501,426, ac- 
cording to figures announced recently at Cincinnati. It 
was the third successive gain recorded by the company in 
1938, each month since January having seen larger pro- 
duction than the year before. Life 
counting for $6,153,390, were 82 per cent of the total paid 
business. 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City will hold its annual 
convention at the Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va., Septem- 
ber 13-16. 


insurance sales, ac- 


i 

Arnold Directs Plan 
For Civic Self-Help 

Under the leadership of O. J. 
Arnold, president of Northwestern 
National Life, an army of 400 Minne- 
apolis business and professional men 
are putting the finishing touches to a 
financing drive which will make pos- 
sible a program of aggressive, united 
action on that city’s problems. Seven 
leading civic organizations have joined 
together in the Civic 
Council, pledging themselves to carry 


Minneapolis 


out the parts assigned to them in a 
program of job-providing and _ busi- 
ness-building now being developed by 
the council. from other 
cities already have indicated that “the 
Minneapolis plan” of attack on 
ness and industrial problems affecting 


Inquiries 
busi- 


civic progress has stirred wide inter- 
est. 

The fact that approximately $250,- 
000 has been pledged so far gives defi- 
nite assurance that the project will 
go forward, according to Mr. Arnold 
who was “drafted” to serve as presi- 
dent of the council during its forma- 
tive stages and throughout the fund 
raising campaign. 

The Minneapolis Civic Council is the 
outgrowth of more than a year’s pre- 
liminary work by the city’s business 
leaders in getting business and pro- 
fessional men to present a_ united 
front to their civic problems. 

The extent to which business firms 
and _ individuals getting behind 
the plan is shown by the fact that 
subscribers who have, in previous 
years, supported any of the organiza- 
tions affiliated in the council 
have increased their previous contri- 
butions by more than 70 per cent. 

“The business interests of Minne- 
apolis—and of every town and city— 
must become a positive force in civic 
affairs,” Mr. Arnold told the volun- 
campaign last week. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 
HE personal touch in and about Manhattan * * * 
The Uptown Club played host at a noteworthy 
luncheon last week when forty years of service with 
the Aetna Life were commemorated by K. A. Luther, 
general agent at the company’s 42nd Street office. 
Among those present was Ralph W. McCreary, agency 
secretary, who appointed young Luther forty years 
ago as an Aetna agent in the latter’s home town of 
Warsaw, N. Y. On the first of this month Mr. Luther 
started in at the 42nd Street office, after being asso- 
ciated for years as general agent with R. H. Keffer. 
Back to personal production on a full-time basis, 
John T. Haviland catches a close-up of the life insur- 
ance business after spending the past four years as 
manager of the Doremus-Haviland agency in New York 
of the Guardian Life. He resigned from that spot on 
April 30. * * * Embryonic agents in the Newark agency 
of the Continental American Life are under a new 
boss since the appointment of Leslie E. White as super- 
visor. responsible for recruiting and training new men 
and developing surrounding territory. George Ainbinder 
and David Moskowitz are the general agents there. 
* * June 16 will see the induction of Meyer M. Gold- 
stein, C.L.U., as general agent in New York City for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, succeeding Willard Regan, 
who will continue as associate general agent. A mem- 
ber of that ultra exclusive club, the Million Dollar 
Round Table, Mr. Goldstein’s personal production rec- 
ord has edged upward every year since he entered the 
business in 1931. 


ENDING a helping hand to the efforts of the Greater New 
York Fund, which is campaigning to raise $10,000,000 for 
charity in New York City, a committee of prominent New York 
life agents are busily lining up the citizens to put the drive over 
successfully. On this committee are: Harry Gardiner, John 
Hancock, chairman; Edward W. Allen, New England Mutual; 
Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual; LeRoy Bowers, Mutual of N. Y.; 
Alfred G. Correll, New England Mutual; Robert H. Denny, State 
Mutual; Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn Mutual; John M. Fraser, Conn. 
Mutual; Max J. Hancel, Continental American; Harry E. Jacoby, 
Home of N. Y.; John A. McNulty, Prudential; Theodore M. Riehle, 
Equitable Society, and Lewis C. Sprague, Provident Mutual. * * * 
Alfred G. Correll, incidentally, received sufficient ballots recently 
to capture the presidency of the Brooklyn Life Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. Jack Warshauer, Guardian Life general agent, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


PEAKING of veterans in the business, a prominent 
S spot should be given to George A. Kederich, super- 
visor of agencies and agency director in the Brooklyn 
branch of the New York Life, whose forty-fourth mile- 
stone of service with that company was celebrated on 
May 12 with a testimonial dinner-dance. When a mere 
stripling of 14 he went to work with the New York 
Life as an office boy, a job which was probably no more 
dignified then than now, but his rise from that obscure 
beginning was as steady as it was profitable. He is 
one of the comparatively few life insurance men who 
have tapped their extensive technical knowledge of the 
business and diverted the stream into printed pages, 
being the author of “How New York State Protects 
Life Insurance and Annuities.” 


COMPANY CHANGES 


Martin J. Mullen has been appointed director of adver- 
tising and publicity for the General American Life of St. 
Louis, Mo., effective on June 1. He will succeed Douglas 
J. Murphey. 

Dr. A. E. Johann has been named director of the Bank- 
ers’ Life Co. of Des Moines, to succeed the late Dr. Ross 
Huston. E. MecConney, a vice-president and actuary, was 
elected to Dr. Huston’s vacated position on the board of 
directors. 

The Continental American Life Insurance Co. of Wil- 
mington, Del., has appointed A. P. Arnett supervisor in the 
Baltimore branch office, of which the manager is L. Reyner 
Dukes. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Co. has announced the 
appointment of T. T. McClintock as manager of the ac- 
cident department, succeeding G. O. Tomlins, resigned. 

Philip C. Staples, president of the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, has been elected a member of the board of 
trustees of the Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia. 

E. S. Jensen and O. J. Myers, both in the actuarial de- 
partment of the Occidental Life at the home office, have 
been elected assistant secretaries of the company, effective 
May 11. 

Paul A. Parker, agency director of the Old Line Life of 
Milwaukee, announces the appointment of Raymond M. 
Roland as field superintendent. 

R. M. Willes Chitty, K.C., senior member of the firm of 
Chitty, McMurtry, Ganong & Wright, Toronto, has been 
appointed a director of the Western Life Assurance Co., 
which recently moved its head office from Winnipeg to 
Hamilton, Ont. 

The Business Men’s Assurance Co. of Kansas City, Mo., 
has appointed E. W. Welton, of Louisville, Ky., as new 
manager for the state of Ohio. 

Hugh J. Jennings has been made district manager of 
the Lafayette Life at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Raymond S. Bernhard, who for the past ten years has 
been sales representative and educational director in the 
Chicago office of the Mutual Life of New York, has re- 
signed to join the John Dingle agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life as assistant general agent in charge of educa- 
tion and organization. 


The O. D. Douglas agency of San Antonio, Texas, and 
the H. W. Jackson agency of Boston rank first among 
established agencies and new agencies respectively in the 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co.’s listing of all-star 
agencies for the first quarter of the year. 

Hayes. Hudson & Bradstreet, general agents of the 
New England Mutual Life at Los Angeles, have appointed 
Homer C. Chaney district manager at Santa Ana, Calif. 
He joined their agency last August, after long educational 
and financial experience. 

The Bankers National Life of Montclair, N. J., has ap- 
pointed Richard T. Bueschel general agent for Plainfield, 
N. J., and adjoining territory. 

C. R. Garrett, who has been general agent of the North- 
western Mutual Life at Sioux City, Iowa, will become the 
company’s general agent at Peoria, IIl., July 1. 

The Better Business Bureau of Oklahoma City has re- 
elected as its president. C. C. Day, general agent of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Consolidated Agencies, Inc., Los Angeles, has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Great Northern Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Chicago. 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


George M. Selser, vice-president of the United States 
Life, and Dr. J. Albert Avrack, medical director, have re- 
turned to New York after an eight-week trip to South 
America, during which they entered the company in Co- 
lombia and established a general agency there. 

Continuing the State Mutual Life’s series of five spring 
regional meetings, two of which were held late in April 
in Chicago and Buffalo, President Chandler Bullock headed 
a delegation of eight home office representatives to the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, where more than 90 representa- 
tives of eight offices met on May 9 and 10 for the Eastern 
regional. 

The Washington National Life Insurance Co., whose 
home offices are located in Evanston, IIl., is pushing con- 
struction of the addition to its new building to seven 
stories instead of four as originally planned. The com- 
pany last month acquired the business of the Hercules Life 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co., and it was this, together with 


\) 


a a a oo aa ae 


chance of growing with your present com- 


Are you a worker? Are you willing to 


its own growth, that makes the additional space desirable, 
said H. R. Kendall, chairman of the board. 

The Central States Life Insurance Co. of St. Louis has 
lifted the partial moratorium on policy loans and cash 
surrender that went into effect for a five-year period on 
June 27, 1933, President Alfred Fairbank has announced. 

The new life insurance sales by the Missouri Insurance 
Co., St. Louis, during National Life Insurance Week, May 
9 to 14, inclusive, showed a gain of 114 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1937. 

The National Aid Life of Oklahoma City has taken over 
assets and liabilities of the Palo Pinto Mutual Life of Fort 
Worth, Texas. The Texas company had $3,000,000 in force, 
The transfer contract has been approved by both the Texas 
and the Oklahoma insurance commissioners. 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has opened a district 
office in Covington, Va., for weekly premium and ordinary 
service, with B. N. Wilkerson as manager. Mr. Wilkerson 
was formerly an assistant manager in the company’s Rich- 
mond district. 


— —_—— Resigns as General Agent 


Arch Booth, general agent for the 

Massachusetts Mutual Life of Boston 

at Wichita, Kansas, will relinquish 

* that post on June 1 to become execu- 

® tive secretary of the Wichita Chamber 
* of Commerce. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE 
’ and ACCIDENT, 
4 Iasurance Company 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


















SERVICE AND SALES 
> Would YOU like to represent a small, 
but financially sound life company, 


with the latest types of participating 
policies, including Juvenile? 





really work hard developing a life insur- 
ance general agency of your own? 


If you are, here is your BIG OPPOR- 
TUNITY to become a full-fledged general 
agent under direct contract with one of the 
fastest growing, most successful life in- 
surance companies in the East. 


All we ask is that you show a personal 
paid for production of $100,000 during the 
last year; feel that there isn’t much 


pany and have family responsibilities. 
Here is your chance to secure a liberal 
general agency contract with a company 
that knows how to help you build a profit- 
able general agency. It’s an opportunity to 
establish your own business; develop your 
own sales force; increase your earnings 
and become the head of a permanent busi- 
ness in your own community. If you are 
interested, don’t delay writing Mr. William 
J. Sieger, Vice-President, for the complete 
details of this exceptional opportunity. 


Right now there are several good openings in Pennsylvania; New Jersey; Rhode Island, 
Maryland and Delaware 


BANKERS 
LIFE 
Montclair ad tk 
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NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Jersey 


2 * 


One which makes a point of knowing 
every one of its agents intimately and 
treats him and his cases individually? 
Would you like to have the benefit of 
a specialized sales appeal? 

If so, then write us. 


The 
UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


A optimistic note was struck in the St. Louis, Mo., life 
insurance picture during the past week. High pitch 
of the note was reached by President Alfred Fairbank of 
the Central States Life Insurance Company when he told 
this writer that “The present cash position of the Central 
States Life is satisfactory and is ample to take care of 
normal demand.” The comment of President Fairbank fol- 
lowed a forward-looking move, made by the executive 
committee of the company’s board of directors, whereby the 
partial moratorium on policy loans and cash surrender 
values (which had been in effect on policies issued prior 
to 1933) was lifted. The partial moratorium was established 
as of June 27, 1933, and the imposition would not have been 
due for expiry until June 27 of this year. By lifting the 
moratorium now, the company does so a full month before 
the date originally anticipated. 

IGNIFICANT and cheerful color in the present picture 

of the Central States Life is that the company has 
repaid $682,983 of the old RFC loan it made in 1932 for 
$1,100,000. Now a form of refunding that loan has been 
devised whereby the unpaid balance of the old loan- 
amounting to $467,108—is taken up and the company is left 
with about $1,000,000 as an additional cash reserve from 
which, should it become necessary, the organization can 
draw to meet any top-heavy total of requests for policy loans 
and cash values on indemnities written before the mora- 
torium went into effect in 1933. President Fairbank de- 
clared that the officials of the company are content that 
the funds available from the new refunding loan from the 
RFC of $1,500,000 will leave more than enough on hand to 
dispose at once of demands that may follow the lifting of 
the moratorium restriction. 


* * - 


tinued success of the Central States Life, is that 
requests for policy loans generally have diminished and 
persistency of business is excellent, even though new writ- 


A FACTOR in the situation, also favorable to the con- 


ings, among all companies at the moment, are not up to 
expectations. With its present cash position the Central 
States Life is in an excellent place. Loyalty of the com- 
pany’s policyholders has been marked and is largely due 
to the fact that the organization has paid every death claim 
and every maturity since it began operations twenty-eight 
years ago. Furthermore, there has never been a lien placed 
against a policy issued by the Central States Life. 
a oa 

OING business in ten states, the Central States Life 
D now has assets of $20,961,675 and has insurance in 
force for a total of $73,627,870. President Fairbank, in his 
statements, made the significant point that, since 1932, the 
Central States has discharged indebtedness of more than 
$2,000,000 owing to banks and other elements, including the 
original RFC loan. Loyalty of the company’s agency forces 
has been high, centered around the accomplishments of J. 
DeWitt Mills, head of production and identified with that 
post for many years. A large share of the internal man- 
agement has fallen to G. P. Henderson, secretary and 
treasurer. In addition, new members elected early this year 
materially strengthened the company’s board of directors. 
The Central States Life, in its twenty-eight years of exis- 
tence, has never failed to carry out service to the public by 
prompt and full payment to beneficiaries and under matur 
ing policy contracts. 








SIXTY STEPS AHEAD 


Hayes was the new President of the United States 
when Fidelity was organized in 1878. In the sixty 
years that have since passed, Fidelity has come a 
long way. 


Its policyholders now number more than 100,000 
— its assets more than $117,000,000 and its in- 
surance in force more than $362,000,000. It 
operates in 37 states, including New York and the 
New England states, on a 3% reserve basis, full 
level net premium. 


Fidelity, pausing but briefly in its 60th Anniver- 


sary year to look backward, continues its march 
forward to greater fields of service. 


¥ DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
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PHILADELPHIA 
of America 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for 
life insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Indus- 
trial and Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
| The Home Life Insurance Company 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 


John J. Gallagher 
TREASURER 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Bernard L. Connor 
SECRETARY 


| Basil S. Walsh 
PRESIDENT 


| Independence Square 














An Exceptional Opportunity 


For Texas Agents 


Direct Agency Contracts Low Cost 

High Commissions Non-Medical 
Very Liberal Renewals Child-Forms 
Splendid Territory Modern Policies 


Pioneer Legal Reserve Company of the Southwest 


Texas Life Insurance Company 


Write Today. Wm. D. Mayfield, V.-Pres. Waco, Texas 























ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Kentucky State Life Underwriters’ Association was 
organized at Louisville April 23 at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the Louisville, Lexington, Ashland and 
Paducah local associations. 

The annual meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of Northern New Jersey will be held at Mazda Brook 
Park, near Morristown, on June 25. W. W. Garrabrant 
has been appointed chairman of the nominating committee. 

George O. Wolf, insurance trust officer for the Mercan- 
tile Commerce Bank & Trust Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the recently created St. Louis Life Insurance 
Trust Council. 

The Tulsa Life Underwriters Association of Tulsa, Okla., 
has been chartered with no capital by Frank R. Fee, John 
M. Andrews, Jr., and W. Edwin Richardson, all of Tulsa. 
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Yeomen Mutual Plans 
Change in Co. Name 


Plans are now under consideration 
whereby the Yeomen Mutual Life In- 


surance Company may change its 
name to American Mutual Life In- 
surance Company within the near 


future, according to a statement just 
released by A. H. Hoffman, president. 
The plan of changing the name is 
now being submitted to policyholders 
and following their approval the 
change will take effect immediately 
after the annual meeting which will 
be held in June. 

It is the belief of the company’s 
officials that the American 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, will 


name, 


more truly reflect the national scope 
of the company’s present operations 
and those planned for the future, as 
well as being more in harmony with 
the modern trends in the field of old- 
line, legal reserve companies. 

The company is backed by 
than 40 years of splendid service, has 
assets of $26,851,306 and since organ- 
ization has paid to living policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries more than $77,- 


more 


000,000. Substantial gains in new 
business have been made in recent 
years under a vigorous agency ex- 


pansion program. 

The change is in name only. 
official staff and 
main the same and all present com- 


The 


personnel will re- 


pany practices will be continued. 
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happen to me too?’ 


be a dreadful predicament 
it can never happen to me.” 


Insurance 


a ife 

















a AST NIGHT, as mv husband 
was 
paper, he suddenly looked up and said in a very positive voice: 
““*Mary, that can never happen to you.’ 
“I asked what he meant, and he showed me sou 
tisements of women who were hunting situations. The 
for they were mostly widows with small childy 


‘You seem so sure, Jack,’ I said. ‘After all, ce Ness 


“Then he explained that no matter what happe 
Mary and I will always have a home and enough 
living expenses. Our income will be certain beca fa} 
England Mutual insurance policy guarantees to 
same amount of money every month. It’s the rea 
Jack said, to take care of the future 

“So whenever I hear of a mother looking for 
port her children, I'm reminded 
Being left with a child to raise, and no home or money 
. Thanks to Jack's foresight, 


of Jack’s thoughtfuln 
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Lay Speakers Featured 
At Medical Convention 


The Medical Section of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention has drafted a 
number of outside speakers who are 
recognized authorities in their lines 
to deliver papers at the annual meet- 
ing to be held June 16 to 18, inclusive, 
in Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. 

Among these, the tentative program 
prepared by the program chairman, 
Dr. Maurice B. Bender, medical di- 
rector of the Guardian Life, New 
York, shows, Dr. W. G. Exton, di- 
rector of Laboratory & Longevity) 
Prudential, Newark, N. J., 

speak on “Diabetes and 
Bright’s Disease as Selection Prot 
lems;” Dr. Warren H. Cole of th: 
medical department of the University 
of Illinois, Chicago, whose subject is 
“Factors in Prognosis and Mortality 
of Gall Bladder 
Ornstein, associate clinical professor 
of medicine, Columbia University, and 
Dr. Albert E. Russell, assistant sur- 
geon of the United States Public 
Health Service, who will speak on the 
topic, “Prognosis of Properly Treated 
Syphilitics.” 

Governor Clyde Roark Hvey of 
North Carolina is expected to attend 
the first morning to greet the medical 
officers. Another distinguished guest 
will be Dr. S. B. Sholz, Jr., president 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors, which always send 
Medical 
greetings 


Service, 
who will 


Disease;” Dr. G. G. 


a representative to the A.L.C. 
Section meeting to extend 
and serve as an observer. 

Harry R. Wilson, president of the 
American Life Convention, and Colo- 
nel C. B. Robbins, its manager and 
counsel, also will attend to 
present the good wishes of the head- 


general 


quarters office. 

Dr. W. E. Thornton, 
president and medical director of the 
Lincoln National Life, Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, as chairman of the Medical 
Section will preside at Asheville. Dr. 
B. F. Byrd, assistant medical director 
of the National Life & Accident, 
Nashville, Tennessee, is secretary. 


second vice- 


Pacific Mutual Meeting 


Home office 
Mutual Life Insurance Company met 
in San May 16, for a 
regional planning conference with the 
field organization for Northern Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific-Northwest. In- 
cluded in the group were A. N. Kemp, 
president; Asa V. Call, executive vice- 
president and general counsel; D. C. 
MacEwen, vice-president and 
intendent of agencies; William Breiby, 
vice-president, and Floyd Forker, 
sales promotion manager. 


executives of Pacific 


Francisco 


super- 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


S the autumn elections approach, this column is 
A going to be more and more on the spot to Avoid 
the Political. “Strictly Business,” 
taking in political happenings only where their economic 
connection is direct and important. And after a fortnight 
like that just past, there seems to be too, too little to 
talk about. The stock market has been notably inactive; 
last week trading on the New York Stock Exchange did 
not exceed 500,000 shares on any day. Consumers are 
buying rather less than before, and declining prices have 
helped to make buyers increasingly hesitant. It seems 
likely that business may drift along for the spring and 


Its unwritten motto is 


summer. 


MONG recent decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court have been several dealing with taxa- 

tion and labor problems. On Monday of this week the 
high court ruled that the Federal government may im- 
pose taxes on the salaries of Port of New York Author- 
ity employees; this decision is taken as indicating a 
favorable attitude on the part of the court toward Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proposal to remove Federal and state 
salaries from (vice versa) state and Federal income 
taxation. And last week the Supreme Court ruled in 
favor of striking radio operators and the National Labor 
Relations Board, one of a series of decisions helping to 


define the board’s “quasi-judicial’’ functions. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT last week sent a special 
p message to Congress recommending a thorough Con- 
gressional investigation of the nation’s phosphate re- 
sources. The relation of phosphates to business or at 
least to life insurance, may seem a bit indirect, but they 
are used for fertilizer on farms, and farmers’ incomes 
Gross farm 
income, including government payments, in’ 1937 went 
over the $10,000,000,000 mark (by $3,000,000) for the 
first time in the past eight years, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 


affect farmers’ purchases of life insurance. 


| pewter den average security prices in the weeks 
ended May 14 and 21, 1938, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, 


Exchange as follows: 


closed on the New York Stock 


May 14 May 21 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 

70 industrials ..130.66 129.75 129.06 127.9 
EN 6 oa wees 19.34 18.97 18.70 18.03 
100 stocks ...... 97.27 96.52 95.95 94.99 
30 bonds ...... 83.70 83.81 83.63 82.89 


 Gegen ingot production in the United States declined 

point last week to 30 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates. Steel prices for the third quarter 
are expected to show little if any change. 


» 


cape selling helped to send cotton futures down 
last week; July contracts closed at 8.52 cents as 
against 8.72 cents a week before. Grains also declined; 
beeause of generally favorable crop prospects, wheat 
prices on the Chicago Board of Trade lost 1% to 2% 
cents, while corn, oats and rye also receded. 
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‘“Privileged to be 
Among the Leaders” 


First on Industrial Health and Accident Insurance in 


Fourth* on total number of policies—2,974,143. 


Among the first ten* American Companies on— 


(1) New Business Paid for, Revived and Increased— 
$240,365,194.00. 
(2) Gain of Insurance in Force—$62,905,791.00 


;,500 Field Representative Shielding Millions from Coast 


to Coast—and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 


* Excluding Group 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 











ACCIDENT I vsurance Co., Inc. 


WS, 
rm p HOME OFFICE, National Building, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
oe A , 


: < THE SHIELD 
00 We C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board, WR. WILLS, President COMPARY 
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WITH DESTINY 









WE HAVE A RENDEZVOUS 











woman. 
justifies its existence. 


the world. 


destiny and The Friendly 


you solve your destiny. 


PEOPLES 


“The Friendly Company” 











FRANKFORT 























Somewhere out on the horizon of time, 
there is a signal for every man and 
When it flashes, life insurance 


The signal may come through the wish for volun- 
iary retirement or the grim reaper may beckon. 
When it comes, and however it comes, the man 
or woman who has relied on life insurance— 
annuities or a straight life program—for the 
corner stone of his savings plan, is at peace with 


The sooner you plan your future, the better your 
future will be for YOU have a rendezvous with 
Company is here to help 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANA 





OWNED OR RENTED? 


Would you rather RENT or OWN an Agency Con- 


tract? 


Our contracts are personal franchises “Owned” by 
the agent, perpetual and non-cancellable except for 
serious violation, with non-forfeitable vested renewals. 


If your life is worth investing in a business, that 
business should guarantee the safety of your invest- 


ment. 
0. R. McATEER, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Registered Policy Protection” 


THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and General Manager 


Home Office - - - - - - Dallas, Texas 
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Reasons Why. ™ 


You can win sales 
and influence prospects for 
Accident and Health Insurance 


WITH THE 


“SALES APPROACH”! 


FOR ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 































This AUTHORITATIVE BOOK 


contains the series of practical lectures and 
demonstrations relating to accident and health 
Underwriting Factors and Selling Tech- 
nique presented by the Accident and Health 
Club of New York and sponsoring com- 
panies. 


The Sales Approach is published exclu- 
sively by The Insurance Field with 
the permission and endorsement of the 


New York Accident and Health Club. 


YOU OFFER... 


Insurance that touches the 
individual—deals with 
human beings, their physical inju- 
ries and ailments and offers them a 
true Income Protection that insures 
the value of human time. 


Read this Book! See how 
you can make more Sales 
and increase your Income. 


The Sales Approach costs 
only $.65. Just send the 
coupon below today and 
get your copy NOW! 


YOU RECEIVE... 


Greater income from increased \ 
sales. 

Know how to sell Accident and 

Health Insurance—Read— 


The SALES APPROACH 
FOR 
Accident and Health Insurance 


Published by 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 
P.O. Box 1164 
Louisville, Kentucky 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL QUANTITY PRICE. 








{Union Central Baby used with permission of 
Union Central Life of Cincinnati) 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


OME years ago at an insurance gathering some one 

remarked that the biggest problem in this country 
today was to find places for ex-insurance commission- 
ers since the changing political sky had retired so 
many. Well, be that as it may, I talked last week with 
a former commissioner who is making his own place in 
the insurance sphere with what seems to me a very happy 
choice. I stopped in at 10 Post Office Square, Boston, to 
see Francis DeCelles, who has just completed three years 
as head man of the Massachusetts insurance department. 


LTHOUGH the office equipment was not yet unpacked 
Mr. DeCelles was busy at his desk in the midst of 
an avalanche of papers, auditing the figures of a company 
which expects to have an examination later in the year. 
His announcements state that he is available for con- 
sultant work and he already has been offered a number of 
varied tasks by insurance companies. Prior to taking over 
the commissioner’s office he gathered a vast amount of 
experience in business engineering, has a legal-trained 
mind and topped with three years in the insurance depart- 
ment he is in wonderful position to serve any one with a 
company problem. 


@ 
WO well-merited promotions were announced recently 
by the Columbian National. Lawrence L. Howard, who 
has been in charge of advertising, is to take on more sales 


work and will be known as sales promotion manager. 
Lawrence is a salesman himself and is entitled to use the 
coveted C.L.U. after his name. He has for a number of 
years worked closely with agents who have been adver- 
tising-minded and has secured results. He has been with 
the Columbian National nearly fifteen years and is widely 
known in advertising circles. The second promotion was 
that of William R. Beardslee to be superintendent of 
agencies. He is a brother to the well-known Lester E. 
Beardslee, Jr., New York City agent. Bill got his early 
training with the Brooklyn National Life. He has never 
stopped training himself and has been to the Research 
Bureau school, has a C.L.U. designation and completed 
courses in New York University. He has piled up a good 
record at the Columbian and is popular with the agency 
force. 


ANUEL CAMPS, JR., will leave Boston soon. In his 

six years there as general agent for the Penn Mu- 
tual he has amazed insurance circles with his ability to get 
production under all circumstances. He is to leave for 
New York City shortly to open a new general agency for 
the John Hancock Mutual Life. Mr. Camps has probably 
trained more general agency material than any one else in 
the business during the years he has been in Boston. Eight 
men formerly in his office are now general agents or super- 
visors. 


PEAKING of training men the records of Paul F. 

Clark’s office show “that the longer it takes and the 
harder you work to get a man, the better he usually 
proves to be.” 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: Aetna Life, American United, 
Bankers Life of Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, California-Western States Life, 


American Life, Franklin Life, General American, Guardian ° 
Life of America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln 
National, Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern 
































Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Continental Mutual and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Leans April 24 ment May 1 ment May 8 ment May 15 ment 
On Farm Property. ......-..--esseeeees $501,868 7.40 $725,440 6.79 $420,956 8.26 $702,585 8.54 
On Dwellings and Business Property.... 2,041,751 30.11 1,918,908 17.89 2,124,702 41.68 2,137,225 25.99 
BME. sc cccctecces = sete ereenes $2,543,619 37.61 $2,639,343 24.68 $2,545,658 19.94 $2,839,810 34.53 
Railroad Securities 
BIOMED ccc ccccscccccccececscseveceses $89,313 1.32 $189,556 1.78 $73,242 1.44 $31,490 38 
BUND ov ckcccececcedaneibtmnsas cossese 8 = eesece soos 0ti“(“‘“‘i‘«i« SS cose 1,725 ae » ee 
Total ...cccccceecndiungpegeserscces $89,313 1.32 $189,556 1.78 $75,147 1.48 $31,490 .38 
Public Utility Securities 
DE ben neeeuntecneeeseeesnesskeeeeee $620,940 9.15 $1,333,956 12.47 $374,483 7.35 $1,507,430 18.33 
EE Choco edacuccntécscqeééssesctocs 9 Ganson. 6eem qo | Wuéeee see 20 (tit 0UC~é—i“‘it OC |6—CUC ti‘ sae 
Totes nccccccccccces eee e ween wenee $620,940 9.15 "$1,388,956 12.47 $374,483 7.35 $1,507,430 18.33 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... $607,344 8.96 $3,941,406 36.85 $1,080,391 21.20 $2,932,375 35.65 
CE Mehgeceehseeuendaséxen  j- i <¢d0nwe i i wesears sae 80 (eee sans 35,000 -43 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... _...... + 8 8=—Sss ae CO a > _ en cess 
State, County, Municipal............... 2,857,680 42.13 2,565,944 23.99 828,534 16.25 819,942 9.97 
WEE webby 606406 0000006 cdviensien $3,465,024 51.09 $6,507,350 60.84 $1,908,925 87.45 $3,787,317 46.05 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Dt.  .ihpcenrimdeedates diueeueesen hae $50,000 .74 $25,000 -23 $100,000 S26. .- | »keeee “wae 
Tn. sebsdvucusdeiteses rere Tee 13,050 Ip #8 = seeese cece 92,820 1.82 $58,650 -71 
Total ..... 09-55 OTTO were $63,050 98 "$25,000 23 ~ $192,820 3.78 $58,650 7 
Recapitulation - 
DE ‘gevecdidsawadewese p0cbesdeseeses $4,225,277 62.30 $8,055,862 75.32 $2,456,830 48.20 $5,326,237 64.76 
DD woedebesbddd 66.00 00 6beetndesesEen 13,050 —_— °—-ee- eee 94,545 1.86 58,650 oe 71 
DE dcan asad bead édeesesasesestesesee 2,543,619 $7.51 2,639,343 24.68 2,545,658 49.94 2,839,810 34.58 
WD. Ka cedchcebancéqtvatacesaseease $6,781,946 100.00 $10,695,205 100.00 $5,097,033 100.00 $8,224,697 100.00 
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With The Editors 


The Railroads 


VERYBODY loves the rail- 

roads, but it might be hard to 
convince railroad management 
that this is so. Probably no other 
great public service enjoys the 
natural advantages of good will 
that accrue almost effortlessly to 
the far flung lines of steel and 
steam; a throw-back, no doubt, 
to the days of childhood when 
nearly every boy wanted to be- 
come a locomotive engineer. 
But, due.to one thing and an- 
other—one thing being the unre- 
strained greed of some of the 
early railroad financiers and 
another being the proclivities of 
state and national governments 
to think of the public carriers 
every time revenues ran short— 
the entire railroad structure finds 
itself in a critical condition. 

Many factors have contributed 
to the present mess faced by the 
American public and the rail- 
roads, but one thing is certain 
and that is, as pointed out by 
President Thomas I. Parkinson 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, in a recent radio ad- 
dress, no one can fairly contend 
that the current difficulties were 
brought about by increasing de- 
mands of the investors and al- 
though it is axiomatic that the 
investors are entitled to a fair 
return, the time has come when 
all must face the facts as they 
exist and be prepared to make 
adjustments of their interests 
such as may be required by the 
dictates of common sense and 
necessity. 

The railroads in their relation 
to the American scheme of life 
can never be compared with the 
trolley car or other transient de- 
velopments which come and pass 
in the march of progress. The 


geography of the country de- 
mands what might be considered 
a permanent place for a modern- 


_ized and de-bankrupted railroad 


system, but labor, the shippers 
and users and the taxing agencies 
of the government will have to 
get together on ways and meth- 
ods to assure a business-like op- 
eration. Mr. Parkinson called 
attention to the fact that under 
present rules management is not 
permitted to exercise that de- 
gree of discretion essential to 
efficient reorganization. Restric- 
tive legislation has prevented 
mergers and consolidations and 
mergers cf competing lines, un- 
profitable lines cannot be aban- 
doned of services without the ap- 
proval of public authorities, 
labor conditions have become a 
major problem and taxes have in 
creased so fast that one class of 
railroad which in 1911 paid 98 
million dollars in taxes paid in 
1937 a total of 325 millions. Such 
have been some of the reasons 
why two-thirds of America’s 
railroads are currently in bank- 
ruptcy and why it is vital to the 
country to effect a sane and 
workable reorganization of the 
entire network of rails. 


Normal Capacity 

NFLATION has again become 

a loud warning. With the 
government going into fresh ex- 
penditures, with the credit basis 
being widened, with lending fa- 
cilities being expanded, it seems 
that the purely monetary means 
are stepped up to an extent 
where they exceed the normal 
economic capacity of the coun- 
try. This, then, would be called 
inflation. But there are two fac- 
tors which should be given par- 


ticular attention and which 
should cause the observer to 
think twice about the matter of 
inflation. 

The first of these is the doubt 
as to the “normal economic 
capacity” of this or any country. 
There is as little normalcy about 
a country as there is about a 
business. Ask a successful busi- 
ness man about the saturation 
point of his enterprise (which 
may be considered the _ ideal 
norm) and he will shrug his 
shoulders. For he would be a 
poor administrator who admitted 
that no further progress were 
possible. The same applies to 
the United States which, for ex- 
ample, has the finest and greatest 
steel industry on earth; yet, 
Germany today produces more 
steel. The United States of all 
countries has more land, more 
capital, finer labor; yet, it has 
more unemployment, more pov- 
erty, more depression right now 
than any of the others. So if the 
economic activity of the country 
is near the very bottom of the 
scale, how can one compare 
monetary expansion with eco- 
nomic normalcy? It may be said 
in fairness that the normal 
capacity of the country is so far 
above the present spending level 
that a comparison is quite out of 
reach. 

Secondly, inflation of a certain 
degree is a wholesome, perhaps 
even an indispensable thing if 
guided by a definite economic 
policy. All of the dictator coun- 
tries furnish good examples of 
the smooth operation of well- 
managed credit — and currency 
systems. It would therefore ap- 
pear as if inflation were but a 
tool which can be very effec- 
tively handled. 
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